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THE 


PAVILION. 


Thoſe who have any regard for our Rn will be very much 
alarmed for her. 


T may ſeem extraordinary, and accord- 
ing to the common courſe of human na- 
ture would be fo, that Mr. Corbet, after the 
many rebuffs he had received, ſhould ſtill 


retain any paſhon for our heroine, =But it 
has already been intimated that Mr. Corbet 
in ſome reſpects varied from the line of com- 
mon nature; and though he would not in ge- 
neral profeſs himſelf a libertine, he was a 
A 3 i thorough 
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thorough one in reality. Poſſeſſed of infi- 
nite art, uncommon perſeverance, and daring 
courage, there were few things which he 
would ſuffer to ſtand in the way of his fa- 
vourite purſuits. He conſidered Ethelinda 
as unprotected ; and, though he believed Lord 
Melworth loved her, he did not in the leaſt 
believe he ever thought of marrying her. 


Mr. Corbet knew of Lord Melworth's 


having gone to Irelard, but had not heard 


of his return; for though Lady Cecilia knew 
of his being at the Caſtle before ſhe went 
there, ſhe did not wiſh that to appear, and 
had never informed her ſon of it. Mr. Cor- 
bet however, had lately diſcovered where 
Ethelinda was, having traced her from Miſs 
Elford's to Mrs. Hammond's, and from 
thence to Melworth-Caſtle. He had been 
informed that ſhe was accidentally recom- 
mended as a companion to the Ducheſs; and 
he wiſhed to get her from Melworth-caſtle 
as ſoon as poſſible. 


The Duke was never partial to him, and 
he did not think his going there would have 
anſwered 
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anſwered any purpoſe in his deſigns on Ethe- 8 
linda : Nay, quite the contrary; and if he took 
her away privately, he ſhould be leſs ſuſpected, 


as it did not appear that he knew of her 
being there. 


A friendleſs, unprotected girl, was a tempt- 
ing object for him; and one not likely to be 
productive of any laſting inconvenience. 
He really loved her with a paſſion he had 
never felt for any other woman; and he had 
determined to go abroad, and to make her 

the companion of his journey. 


| He had now a rooted diſlike to Lord 
| Melworth; and to triumph over him at laſt 
4 in this buſineſs, was a circumſtance that, if 


poſſible, increaſed his earneſtneſs in it, and 
i Would add to his pleaſure. | 
4 Mr. Corbet thought if he once got her 
e out of England, he ſhould have her ſafe. 


Upon hearing that ſhe was at the Caſtle, he 


diſpatched his truſty valet Duval to recon- 
id. noitre the prenules. 
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The plan was ſoon formed, and it was de- 
termined to take her from the Hermit's-cell 
the fifſt time they found her alone in it. 


There was a lane, with a door that opened 
into one part of the wood near the ſpot 
ſhe uſed to frequent; and, from vne of the 
gardeners who had been we!l paid by Duval, 
they learned the time ſhe generally uſed to 
go there. They had watched one evening 
without ſucceſs, but the ſecond favoured 
their diabolical ſchemes. 


Ethelinda had been juſt ſinging one of her 
favourite airs, when ſhe heard a ruſtling 
among the trees on one ſide of the receſs in 
which ſhe was ſitting, and imagining it to be 
the Ducheſs, got up to meet her. 


But inſtead of the Ducheſs, was ſhocked 
by the appearance of two men maſked. She 
ran back, they purſued her, and threw down 
the harp. She ſtood almoſt petrified with 
horror, when one of the villains, without 
ſpeakinga word, ſeized her. 1 
xr | | She 
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She ſcreamed, but the other immediately 
tied a handkerchief, which he had in his 
hand, over her mouth : And between them, 


they carried her, almoſt fainting, through the 


wood, to the door in the lane, where a poſt- 
chaiſe was ftanding, into which they forced 
her; one of them only getting in with her. 


She once in ſome degree removed the 
handkerchief from her mouth, and, in a mo- 
ment, partly let down the blind, but the 
man who ſat by her immediately ſeized her 


hands, and tied the handkerchief on her face 
again. ; 


They travelled as hard as the horſes could 
go for about two hours, ſome of the latter part 
of the time the man ſuffered her be without 
the handkerchief. When able to ſpeak, ſhe 
conjured him to tell her where he was going 


to carry her, and for what purpoſe; but he 


preſerved the moſt invincible ſilence. 


When they ſtopped to change horſes, ſome 


accident had happened to the chaiſe which 


B 3 detained 
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them near half an hour; but the handker- 
chief was then again tied over her tace. 


I this way they travelled, till about five 
o'clock in the morning, when putting his 


| head out of the carriage, the man ordered 
1t to ſtop. 


Upon the ſervant's coming up, . You 
mult drive (ſaid he) to the firſt houſe you 
can, I am extremely ill.” But no words 
can paint Ethelinda's terror, when ſhe found 
by his voice that 1t was Mr. Corbet in the 
chaiſe with her. 


She had thought of him as being at the 
bottom of the plot ; but from ſome circum- 


| ſtances had rejected the idea. Happening 
then to be free from the handkerchiet, —— 
„Good Heaven! (ſhe exclaimed) I now 


know with whom I am ;— What Sir do you 
mean by this ſtep ?” 

« Huſh! huſh! (cried the vile wretch,) 
don't ſpeak ſo loud, or you will oblige me to 
mes your again ſpeaking at all, Deareſt 

Muſs 
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Miſs Claremont! forgive the raſhneſs of a 
man whoſe whole ſoul is wrap'd up in you.— 
And forgive my telling you that all reſiſtance 
on your part is vain, —Our deſtiny in fu- 
ture muſt be united.” 
« Never! never, (exclaimed Ethelinda,) 
ſobbing with agitation. You will repent of 
this, fir, you will ſorely, dearly repent of it.— 
But if you will reſtore me to my friends, I 
here lolemnly declare, that the juſtice due to 
your crimes ſhall Hot overtake 9% as far as 
I can prevent it.? 
* No, (returned Mr. Corbet,) I did not 
take all this pains only to bring you thus far, 
and then carry you back again: It was not, 
I own to you, my intention to reveal myſelf 
till we had been out of this kingdom. 
<« Out of this kingdom! (repeated Ethe- 
linda, ) gaſping for breath.—For heaven's 
fake where are you going to take me ?” 


Her ſpirits then ſo entirely forſook her, 
that ſhe almoſt fainted. Mr. Corbet ap- 
plied hartſhorn to her temples, and ihe 
toon! in ſome degree recovered. And when 

. | ſhe 
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ſhe could articulate, beſought him to tell 
her where he intended to carry her, and for 
what purpoſe.“ 

„ cannot ſatisfy you upon that head, 


replied Mr. Corbet juſt now: Indeed I am 


ſo extremely ill, that at preſent I can go no 
further. | | 

« Thank Heaven! (cried Ethelinda,) and 
may you, molt barbarous of men, never be 
well, till you have ſet me at liberty. ; 

„Then I ſhall never be well, (returned 
Mr. Corbet ; ;) perverſe as you are, Ethelinda, 
I doat on you, and truſt the time is not far 
diſtant when you will, be convinced I do ſo, 

and will be grateful for it.“ 


He was juſt che ſeized with a violent gid- 
dineſs and faintnefs.—He ſtopped the car- 
riage, and looked out of the window for air. 
When he was able to ſpeak, he repeated his 
orders to ſtop at the firſt Inn. : 


They accordingly went on as faſt as poſſi- 
ble, and in leſs than a quarter of an hour 
drove up to a houſe a little out of the great 

road, 
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toad, * If, (ſaid Mr. Corbet, ) you will pro- 
miſe not to make any attempt to raiſe an 
alarm when we get out, I will not tie the 
| handkerchief over your beauteous face; but 
if you will not folemnly promiſe me this, I 
muſt be compelled to ute thoſe rough me- 
thods, that are more painful to me than 
to you.” 


Ethelinda felt that at this moment it was 
in vain to contend, and hoping for one more 
favourable, and to ſave herſelf from being al- 
moſt ſuffocated, ſhe promiſed to be filent. 
Mr. Corbet being in reality fo ill that he 
could hardly ftand, he was partly led into a 
room. Ethelinda following him, and cloſe 
behind her his deteſted valet. 


Mr. Corbet {at himſelf down, and whiſ- 
pered ſomething to Duval, who went out of 
the room and returned again in a few mi- 
nutes, and again whiſpered: his maſter, who 
turning to Ethelinda,—< I muſt now.leave 
you Miſs Claremont, (ſaid he,) but before 1 
go, let me aſſure you that it will be in vain 

B 5 for 
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you to attempt to eſcape. It is my inten- 
tion to remain here to-night, I truſt that 


to-morrow I ſhall be able to proceed. Duval 
will get you refreſhment, and I hope you 


will take ſome.” 


Ethelinda made no anſwer—he looked 
dreadfully ill, and much as ſhe would 
have pitied any other perſon, her hopes now 
entirely depended upon his continuing fo, 


in which cafe ſhe thought chance might fa- 


vour her with the opportunity of eſcaping. 
No one belonging to the houſe came near 
her; Duval was the only perſon ſhe ſaw, and 
that ſhe ſhould be able to ſhake his fidelity 
towards his maſter, ſhe could have no hopes. 


She refuſed eating, nor would ſhe drink 
any thing, though extremely faint for want 
of ſome refreſhment. 


About ten o'clock, Duval told her that if 
ſhe pleaſed to go to bed, he would have the 
honour of conducting her to her chamber. 
« No, (ſhe replicd,) ſhe would ſtay there; 

| but 


r 


* — 
* 
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put upon further conſideration determined 
to fee if the chamber might not be more 
propitious to her eſcape than the room ſhe 
was in; ſhe accordingly told Duval © that 
ſhe had altered her mind, and deſired he 


would ſhew her to the room he had men- 
_ tioned.” 


As ſoon as ſhe got into it, he preſented 
her with the candle, and ſhut the door, which 
ſhe heard him lock on the outfide. 


She looked round and found it a ſmall 
room with only one window, which was high 
from the ground; ſhe got upon a chair, but 
found it a caſement window faſtened down, 
but thought 1t ſhook fo much that a very 
little more ſtrength than what ſhe poſſeſſed 
might force it open. 


She ſurveyed the room, which was fur- 
niſhed in the moſt ordinary männer. A 
| ſmall green moreen bed in one corner, with 
a patched quilt, ſhewed the induſtry and 
poverty of the owner; a deal table with a 

| B 6 very 
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very ſmall looking-glaſs, and two ruſh-bot- 
tomed chairs compoſed the reſt of the 
furniture, 


She {at herſelf down in one of the chairs 
and burſt into tears. For what am I re- 
ſerved ? (exclaimed ſhe,) what will at laſt 
become of me? Oh! my mother, my newly 
found treaſure, what are now your feelings 
for your Ethelinda! better you had never 


diſcovered her, than to loſe her in this 
manner,” 


After having vented the agony of her 
mind, ſhe endeavoured to conſider what plan 
was belt for her to purſue ;. whether, in caſe 
the could not eſcape, ſhe ſhould not ac- 
knowledge herſelf to Mr. Corbet to be the 
Duke of Sutherland's daughter—but ſhe 
knew his infamous principles, and greatly 
| feared, that, inſtead of ſerving any good pur- 

- Pole, ſuch a diſcovery might, in the ſituation 
they were in, render him more deſperate. 
She found herſelf quite exhauſted, but de- 
termined not to goto bed. She endeavoured 

| to 
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to barracade her door, by putting the ta- 

le againſt it, and puſhing the bed againſt 
that; when ſhe had fortified herſelf as well 
as ſhe could, ſhe fell upon her knees, and 
earneſtly imploring the protection of heaven, 


ventured to lay down in her cloaths upon 
the bed. 


Fatigue of body and mind had overcome 
her apprehenſions, and ſhe had juſt got into 
a doſe, when ſhe was routed by fancying that 
ſhe heard ſome one pronounce her name. 


She ftarted up, and liſtening, plainly 
heared ſomebody at the window ſoftly fay 
Mats Claremont, —Mats Claremont. 


In extreme agitation, ſhe faultering re- 
plied © Who calls me, who is it?” 

It is me, Miſs, don't you know my 
voice ?—lIt is Dermont.—Are you yot here 
againſt your will Mus e*? . 


Ethelinda extremely flurried, was ſuſ- 
picious of every thing, but after a moment's 
pauſe, 
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pauſe, ſhe replied “ Yes, that I am indeed, 
and forced here in the moſt cruel and wicked 
manner; but how came you here ? contined 
ſhe, immediately going cloſe to the window. 

« In ſearch of you, (anſwered Dermont,) 
but this is no time for explaining matters. 
my Lord is but a little way off, waiting for 
my joining him to continue our purfuit of 
you ; on diſcovering you were here, I have 
ſent for him, but we had better not loſe 
time in ſtaying till he comes ; for, by what I 
hear, we might then have bloody work of it. 
If fo be you could get out of the window 
Mis, it os be the beſt way of your 
_ eſcaping.” = 

« But it is faſt, (cried Ethelinda,) or I 
ſhould joyfully get out of it: Vet 125 not 
believe it would be difficult to open.“ 

„Let us try, (ſaid Dermont, putting his 
hand to the caſement,)—No, no, (continued 
he, ) it is only faſtened vy two nails, which I 
can eaſily wrench out.” 

„Do ſo then, for heaven's fake, (ſaid 
Ethelinda,) gaſping for breath, - But make 
as little noiſe as poſhible.” 


Here 
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Here is a pent-houſe cloſe to the win- 
dow, (ſaid Dermont,) which you can eaſily 
get upon; to that I have a ladder by which 
I can convey you fate down, and we have 
then only to go about half a mile Mails, 
to the village where my Lord 1s.” 

« I am ready, (rephed Ethelinda.)“ 


Dermont eaſily forced out the nails the 
caſement opened: But juſt as poor Ethe- 
linda had got on the chair, it gave way and 

and down ſhe fell. 
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CHAT 1 


{ 


Fortune favours our Heroine. 


1 ſhocked by the fall, and 
terrified for the conſequences ſuch a 
buſtle might occaſion, trembled ſo that ſhe 
was unable to move. Dermont got with as 
little noiſe as poſſible into the room. © Are 
you hurt Miſs? (cried he,)“ almoſt in as great 
agitation as herſelf. l | 
No, (ſhe replied,) very little, but Oh! 
what will now become of me, and of you?” 
« If you are not hurt, (cried Dermont,) 
you 
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you will ſtill be able to go.” And ſeeing 
the other chair, he lifted her on it, it ſup- 
ported her, and ſhe got upon the window, 
and from thence with his aſſiſtance upon the 
pent-houſe. 


Juſt as they got there, and were going to 

_ deſcend the ladder, they thought they heard 

a noiſe at the door, „Have courage Miſs, 

(whiſpered Dermont,) and follow me as faſt 

as you can.” She readily obeyed, and they 
got ſafe to the bottom. 


The finding herſelf ſo far ſafe inſpired her 
with freſh ſtrength and courage to proceed. 
Dermont did his utmoſt to perſuade her to- 
exert them, and to get away as faſt as poſſible. 
—< For I do not much like our ſituation, 
(continued he,) as thoſe who have trepanned 
you away in ſuch a vile manner Miſs, will 
certainly defend their wicked purpoſes to the 
laſt. We ſhall do well to make the beſt of 
our way, or we may be caught; and no doubt 
they would ſoon make minced- meat of me. 

| And, 
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And I am fure my poor Lord ſeems juſt. like 


a diſtracted man.“ 


Wet us gd on then, (cried Ethelinda,)—TI 
am able.” And by a little of his ſupport, 
and a great deal of her own exertion, they had 


got about three hundred yards, when they 


law a man on horſeback riding very hard to- 


wards them. 


Ethelinda was alarmed; but in a moment 
Dermont cried out © It is my Lord!“ 


He perceiving them, in an inſtant jumped 
from his horſe, and received Ethelinda in his 


arms, who, from agitation and hurry of 


ſpirits, was now quite fainting and ſinking to 
the ground. 


Heavens! (exclaimed Lord Melworth,) 
have Ibcen to happy as to find you | ? Speak 


to me! ſpeak to me, ſay, tell me.“ 
„Oh! (ſaid Ethelinda, ) to feel myſelf ſaved 


from the villany that threatened me, is hap- 


pineſs indeed.” 


She 


= x7 
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She could ſay no more.— Theſe few words, 
however, were a cordial to Lord Melworth, 
who wiſhed to get her to the villdge as ſoon 
as poſſible, well knowing how dangerous her 

| ſituation then was, and how probable that 
they might be diſcovered, though he was de- 
termined that he would part with his life be- 
fore he would loſe her again, 


Wich conſiderable difficulty Lord Mel- 
worth and Dermont conveyed her between 
them to the village, almoſt in a lifeleſs ſtate, 


When they got her to the inn, Lord Mel- 
worth prevailed on her to take {ome ſtrong 
wine and water, and to eat ſome biſcuit. She 
ſoon grew better, and in little more than an 
hour was fo far recovered as to think of tra- 
velling again. 


It was right on every account that they 
I ſould ſet off as ſoon as poſſible, and they 
. Dvere certain that, in caſe Ethelinda's flight 
was diſcovered, every meaſure and every de- 
I gree of violence would be exerted by Mr. 
Corbet to regain her. 
| Lord 
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Lord Melworth would have increaſed his 
guard, but there was not any more horles to- 
be got. He had declined entering into the 


particulars of his purſuit of her while they 
were at the 1 inn, as he feared the converſation 


might have a tendency to increaſe the agita- 
tion of her ſpirits, and protract her recovery; 


but when ſhe was, ſafely and quietly ſeated in 


the chaile, he complied with the requeſt lhe 
made of being informed how he had found 
ker out. 


have no intereſted views for ſwelling theſe 
volumes unintereſtingly, we ſhall only take 
up Lord Melworth's account from the time 
he quitted the Caſtle. 


| Inquiring in the village, he met with a 
man who informed him that a poſt-chaiſe and 
four with four out-riders had taken the 


road to 


With this information he and two ſervants, 
all well armed, proceeded as faſt as their 
horſes. could "any them ; but by taking 3 


But as our readers already know | 
what paſſed upon her being firſt miſſed at 
the caſtle, and as we hate repetitions, and 


wrong 


e 
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wrong road where two met, they got upon 
a wild common, where, from its being cut 
with many roads, they loſt themſelves for 
ſome hours, and were at laſt obliged to re- 
turn again to the meeting of the roads whete 
they had made their miſtake. Soon after, 
at a turnpike, they again heard of the car- 
riage they were puriuing, and were then ſo 
fortunate as to meet with ſuch continual di- 


rections as enabled them to trace it; but were 


obliged to loſe ſome time in changing horſes. 


No doubt the accident that happened to 
Mr. Corbet's chaiſe, and which detained him 
while it was repairing, proved very fortunate 
to Lord Melworth. But probably no en- 
Guiry would have been made at the houſe 
where Ethelinda was found, as it was out of 
the road, and fo inſignificant, had not ano- 
ther accident happened, | 


One of the ſervants was thrown from his 
horſe, and the poor fellow ſeemed ſo much 
hurt, that Lord Melworth and the other 


lervant with fome difficulty got him to a cot- 


3 | tage, 
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tage, very near to the inn, or more properly, 
alc-houſe, where Ethelinda was. | 


Lord Melworth, in the greateſt agony of 
mind, and eager in his purſuit, determined 
to go on immediately himſelf to the village, 
where he might perhaps hear ſomething fur- 
ther to direct him, + | 


Having ordered Dermont to follow him 
as ſoon as he had ſeen the ſervant properly 
taken care of, and {aid he ſhould wait for 
him at the village, he rode off; and Dermont 
inquiring at the cottage if he could have 
accommodations for a man that was hurt.— 
„Ves, ({aid an old woman, ) we have a {pare 
bed, and it is lucky we have, for I'm ſure 
there's never a one to be had for love nor fi 
money at the White-hart ; they hav'nt had 
o much company this many a day.—Tho' 
my ſon Jack, who has been here for ſome 
gg, ſays there's ſome fad affair going on 
there, and that a poor lady, who was brought 
out of a chaiſe and four, is locked up; and the 
cChambermaid 
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„ chambermaid told him ſhe thought ſome- 
thing bad was in the wind.” 


ff Dermont, who had paid but little atten- 
4 tion to the firſt part of the old woman's 
e, harangue, now liſtened with great avidity to 
r- what ſhe ſaid. I am ſure, (continued ſhe,) 
its a ſad thing if there's any foul play going 
on with any poor young creature; and I'm 
told great gentlemen are ſo wicked now-a- 
days, they'll ſtick at nothing to gain their 
purpoſe. However, its no matter of mine 
to be ſure, and I might only get into trouble 
ve mayhap for minding other folks buſineſs.“ 


re After a little more inquiry, and having 
ire liſtened to ſome more of her remarks, Der- 
or mont aſked if ſhe could find her ſon Jack, 


ad as he wanted to ſend him of an errand for 
10 which he would reward him. Les, yes, 
ne | (ſhe replied,) I can caſily get Jack, he'll be 
on | here in a trice.” And ſhe immediately ſent 
ht a girl about ten years old for her ſon, de- 
he firing him to come as ſoon as he could. 

wid | 1 When 
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When Jack arrived, Dermont began by 
aſking if any ſurgeon or apothecary lived 
near, and being anſwered in the affirmative, 
commiſſioned Jack to go for him, and then 
ſlightly ſaid © that he underſtood the inn 
was well filled,” 

Ves, yes. (replied Jack,) it is full enough, 
but how we/l filled maſter, I don't know. 
There ſeems to be deviliſh ſtrange doings, 
for there's a lady, who they ſay has run away 
from her friends, and that her brother has 
overtook her and brought her back again ; 
but Jenny the maid told me that ſhe over- 
heard her crying ſadly, and ſome how or 
other ſhe doubted if it was all true, by ſome 
otherthings ſhe overheard from the fervants.” 

« have a curioſity to ſe this lady, (ſaid 
Dermont,) do you think you could get me a 
ſight of her? if you can I will reward you 
for it.” 1 
« I'fajth your honour, (replied Jack, 
ſcratching his head,) I'd oblige you as ſoon 
as look at y'e, for there could be no harm in 
locking at her tho'f ſhe was a princeſs, as I 
know of; but egad, I believe we ſhould get 

| Our 
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our brains ſhot for our pains, if we were 

found by thoſe bluſtering gentlemen in the 

kitchen; for by what I can find they are as 
deſperate a ſet of dogs as ever lived. I over- 
| heard them talk of fighting to the laſt drop 

of blood, which makes my heart miſgive me 
that they are after no good; they talked ſo 

lavage as made one ſhudder again : Not that 
, B I'm more afraid of a broken head than ano- 
ther man. but I ſhould'nt be a match for 
em at their guns and piſtols.” 


Dermont, though by no means a coward, 
was not for being ſuch a Don Quixotte in the 
buſineſs, as perhaps his Lord would have been, 
and ſenſible that only his maſter and he would 
probably make a bad hand of it againſt fix or 
ſeven armed and deſperate men, for as ſuch they 
l were repreſented, he conſidered that the beſt 

chance of ſucceſs would be by ſtratagem; 
> | but he was not quite certain that this lady 
vas the one they were in purſuit of, and he 
| wiſely thought it was as well to aſcertain that 
as before he proceeded any further. Ap- 
© | pearances ta be ſure very much favoured the 
Vor. IV. © {uppolition, 
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ſuppoſition, and he repeated to his friend, 
that, notwithſtanding all the danger, he 
ſhould like vaſtly to have a peep at the lady, 
if he could find out which room ſhe was in. 

« Why for the matter of that, (replied 
Jack, laughing,) I'ſe have had a peep at her 
myſelf, and ſhe ſeems mortal molloncholy,* 
and 1f you'll promiſe not to blab it, I can 
ſhow you how to do the ſame.” 


Dermont ſoon ſettled the matter, and 
Jack told him that by this time they were 
almoſt all gone to bed; but he would ſhew 
him the room where the lady was, and he ac- 
cordingly took him to a place where there 
was a ladder, and told him that from that 
pent-houſe he might look into the room 
and {ce the lady. . 


Dermont immediately mounted the lad- 

der, and was ſoon convinced that the lady 
1 indeed our own Ethelinda. He had 
preſence of mind not to expreſs any kind of 
ſurprize, and in truth deſcended the ladder 
again, irreſolute what ſtep to. take; but he 

3 ſoon 
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ſoon determined not to quit his poſt, nor to 
loſe ſight of her by going himſelf to Lord 
Melworth, but reſolved to ſend for him back 
again by Jack, who was going for the apo- 
hecary. N 


As Dermont was uſed to pay many of the 
xpences on the road, and to keep an ac- 
ount of them, he had a pencil in his pocket, 
vith which, on a {crap of paper, he wrote. — 

** Something of the oreateſt conſequence 
© requires you to return as faſt as poſſible to 
the cottage where we ſtopped. 

From your dutiful ſervant, 
B. Dermont*" 


He charged Jack to inquire at the Inn in 
he village for the gentleman, whom he had 
cen go from the cottage after he had aſſiſted 
he ſervant, and to give him the note. 


Jack promiſed to do ſo, and, as ſoon as he 
as {et off, Dermont began to re-conſider the 
ulineſs, ——and at laſt determined to try if 

were not poſſible to get Ethelinda away 


1 | ; 
s | | C 2 5 before 
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before his Lord arrived. He was the more in 
duced to make the attempt, as he feared thy 
cagerneſs of Lord Melworth would Kno- 
neither bounds nor prudence, and that po 
ſibly they might only make her fate the worl: 
and ſhare as bad a one themſelves. H 
was not without ſome pleaſure in the thoug 
of doing fo effential a ſervice himſelf ; he w: 
convinced of his Lord's attachment to Eth 
linda, and began to ſuſpe&, more partic 
larly from the Ducheſs's increaſed atten 
tions to her, that ſhe might ſoon become | 
lady. Theſe conſiderations, and being real 
very faithfully attached to his maſter, ma 
him extremely anx1ous to perform an e 
ploit that he knew would do him fo mug] : 
credit with his Lord. He therefore agi. 
aſcended the ladder, and ſaw ſhe was on ti 
bed, and as a candle was burning in the roo! 
he obſerved one of the panes of glaſs in t 
window was broken, and putting his mout 
cloſe to it, he called to her as we mention 
before. 
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CHAP: BM. 
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In which Fortune is pleaſed to give more alarms to our 


Heroine, 


ORD Melworth had juſt finiſhed fe- 

+» lating to her all he knew of theſe events, 
and they were congratulating each other on 
her eſcape, when they heard ſomebody with 
loud imprecations order the poſt-boy to ſtop. 


Looking out of the window they ſaw Lord 


Melworth's ſervant defending himſelf againſt 


two of Mr. Corbet's, while another was 


riding up to the chaiſc. 


wel Lord 
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Lord Melworth ſeizing his piſtols, jumped 


out, Mr. Corbet, (cried he,) defift, or in 


the cauſe of perſecuted innocence, | ſhall feel 


myſelf juſtified in any method I take to de- 


tend it. 


Mr. Corbet flarted at the fight of Lord 
Melworth. Juſt then Ethelinda ſaw. for the 
day kad broke, two farmer's men with pitch- 


forks on their ſhoulders. “ Help, (cried 


ſhe,) to fave me good honeſt men, help this | 
gentleman, who will elſe be murdered. 
For heavens fake defend him, — defend him, 
(exclaimed ſhe, claſping her hands, and fal- 
ling on her knees at the carriage door.) 

« Ah, by Jove will we, (cried one of the 


men, ) and immediately knocked Mr. Cor- 
bet's lervant off his horſe. 


Mr. Corbet cried out, © Damn you my 
Lord, but T'll be revenged, let what will be 
the conſequence, you {hall not triumph.” 
and immediately -fired his piſtol at Lord 
Melworth. The ball going through his hat 
ſhot off a lock of his hair. 


Lord 
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Lord Melworth flew towards, and ſeized 
hold of Mr. Corbet, who, finding himſelf 


_ difarmed, and upon the point of being diſ- 


mounted, ſpurred his horle, and damning his 
ſervants for cowardly raicals, rode away. 


The treacherous valet of a treacherous 
maſter, now tell on his knees and begged for 
mercy ; declaring that he only acted in obe- 


dicace to his maſter whom he was vound to 


3 


obey.; but weuid do any thing to make 
atonement for what he had done. 


Lord Melwort! u ordered him to be ſecured, 
and flew to the chaile, which had drawn a lit- 


tle out of the road. 


* 


He found the poor Ethelinda ſenſeleſs at 
the bottom of it. But one of the country- 
men who had ſo ſucceſsfully aſſiſted him, of- 
fered to fetch ſome water from his cottage 
which was juſt by. Lord Melworth, half diſ- 
tracted, entreated him to make all poſſible 
haſte. They took Ethelinda out of the car- 
riage, and ſupported her on a graſs bank cloſe 
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by: The man very ſoon returned from hh 


_ cottage, and beſides water, ſaid he had 


brought ſomething more likely to do the 


lady good, who ſtands, poor foul, continued 


he, in need of a drop of ſomething better 
than water.” 


Lord Melworth was of the fame opinion, 
and mixed tome honeſt gin with the water 


he gave her. 


Ethelinda ſoon opencd her eyes, but ſeem- 
ed for ſome time ſo confuſed as not to be 
tenſible of what had happened ;—but when 
ſhe recollected the cauſe of her diſtreſs, ſhe 
was ſo much agitated that Lord Melworth 


* thought it abſolutely neceſſary to _ at the 


. N. {#7 Py 


firſt houſe they came to. 


When ſhe was a little recovered, and Lord 


Melworth had rewarded the honeſt cottager, 


and aſſured him of further notice, he re- 
_ Placed Ethelinda in the chaiſe, and 1 pur- 
ſued their journey. 

The 
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The ſeeing Lord Melworth ſafe gave her 
ſome relief; but dreading every moment a 
further purſuit from her vile perſecutor, ſhe 
made Lord Melworth promiſe to take addi- 
tional attendants from the place they were 
to ſtop at, if it were poſſible to procure any. 


In about an hour after, they arrived at an 
inn, from whence, as it was neceſſary to give 
Ethelinda time to recover herſelf, Lord Mel- 


worth determined to lend a meſſenger on to 
the Caſtle. 


Ethelinda, who was  fuffering the great- 
eſt uneaſineſs from her apprehenfions of 
what the Ducheſs would feel, infiited upon 
writing herſelf, as ſhe thought a few lines 
from her, would be the ſureſt means of al- 
laying the fearsof her beloved mother. Lord 
Melworth, not knowing that the Ducheſs 
was to feel for her as a daughter, and ſee- 
ing that ſhe was ſo terribly harraſſed and 
fatigued, endeavoured to prevail upon 
her not to write ; but nothing he could 
ſay could prevent her, and ſhe wrote as 
follows. 


O 5 1 D 
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« Dearcft, deareſt Madam, 

Df That I am faved from the worſt of men, 
and have eſcaped from the vileſt of plots, 
« ] owe to the conduct of Lord Melworth. 

„What you may have ſuffered for me I 
« tremble to think of; but be aſſured that I 
e am well, though ſo greatly fatigued that 
Lord Melworth inſiſts on my reſting here. 
Though unwillingly, I feel it neceſſary to 
« comply ; but ſhall, as ſoon as poſſible, haſten 
to aſſure you with what fincerity I have 
the honour and happineſs to be, my deareſt 
e dear Madam, . 
Veoͤour ever grateful 


„ ETHELINDA.” 


Lord Melworth diſpatched this to the 
Caſtle, and finding after ſome time that 
Ethelinda was conſiderably recovered, he 
could not refrain from availing himſelf of an 
opportunity he had ſo long {ought for of urg- 
ing his own pretenſions. 


As the converſation of courſe reverted to 
what had paſſed, Lord Melworth endea- 
| | voured 
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voured to bring forward his own ſubject. 
Though, (continued he,) Miſs Claremont 
I ſhare in all you have ſuffered, yet, may 1 
dare own that, as you are ſafe, perhaps I do 


not deeply lament what has given me an op- 


portunity I have ſo long, ſo affiduouſly, in 


vain ſought for. Oh! Miſs Claremont, fay 


have you not found a letter I preſumed to 


7 OE . 
put into your writing deſk ? 


Fes, (replied Ethelinda,) I did find 3 
and thank you for the partiality towards me 


which it expreſſes.“ 

« And is that all the favour you will al- 
tow me? Oh! Miſs Claremont, relax from 
your ſeverity.” 

Indeed, (returned Ethelinds, milz her 


cyes towards him with the moſt expreſſive 
tenderneſs,) I am not Ido not mean tobe — 


1 could not be ſevere.“ 
„Charming, charming v woman, (cried Lord 


Mel worch, reſpectfully ſeizing her hand,) go 


a little further. —ſay, only ſay you will liſten 
to my vows; that you will receive them ; 
by ſo doing, be affured you ſave me from 


deſtruction : For Oh! I ſwear to you beloved 


6 Mis 
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Miſs Claremont, that I never will comply 
with the cruel and unjuſt wiſhes of my fa- 
mily.— Nothing ſhall compel me to ratify 
plans which my ſoul abhors, are repugnant to 
my nature, and which would plunge me into 
an abyſs of miſery. It is true you may re- 
ject me.—A falſe idea of honour may impel 
you to make me a wretch—but, have mercy 
upon me, adored woman, (continued he,) 


claſping In hands together, for you alone can 
fave 1 me. 


He ſunk on his knees as he ſpoke. 


Poor Ethelinda was almoſt overcome with 
the conflict ſhe ſuſtained between her pro- 
miſe of ſecrecy, and her with to relieve the 
man ſhe almoſt adored. *< Riſe, (cried ſhe 
in a faultering voice,) and hear me—but 
tears for ſome moments entirely interrupted 
her ſpeech. . Spare me, ſpare me at pre- 
ſent, and I declare, moſt ſolemnly I declare, 
that within a week I will converſe with you 
fully on the ſubject. I am now too much 
end will conſider your preſent ac- 
Auicſe ence 


4 
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quieſcence as an obligation. At the ſame 
time be aſſured, (continued ſhe, ) that you 
are not, indeed you are not indifferent to me.“ 


Lord Melworth was tranſported at her 
manner, and acquieſced in terms of the great- 
eſt gratitude, expreſſing his ardent hopes that 
ſhe would conſider of what he had ſaid, un- 
biaſſed by fallacious ideas. 


Lord Melworth had of courſe ordered 
every refreſhment that could haſtily be pro- 
cured.—And while our poor heroine 1s eat- 
ing a morſel, rendered doubly {ſweet by the 
gratitude ſhe felt-to her deliverer. We will, 
in the next chapter, take a view of what paſ- 
{cd at the Caſtle from the time we left it. 
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C . 


Depictures a variety of agitating ſituations. 


S ſoon as Lord Melworth had ſet off, 

the Ducheſs, wretched and oppreſſed 
beyond deſcription, retired to her own apart- 
ment to give free vent to maternal feelings, 
which, conſidering the preſent circumſtances, 
ſhe judged expedient to conceal under the 
maſk of ſriendſhip and humanity. And in- 
decd, had ſhe at this juncture ſpoken of her 
nearer connection to Ethelinda, Lady Cecilia 
would only have imagined her brain difor- 


dered, | 


She 
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She paſſed a terrible night, with all the hor- 
rors that ſuſpenſe and apprehenſion can give 


In the morning, which was on a Tueſday, 


ſhe was ſo ill as to alarm every body, and 
continued ſo all the day; at night the phyſi- 


cian ſaid it was abſolutely neceſſary to give 


her an anodyne draught, and did ſo unknown 


to her; but fearful of giving too much, he 
gave too little, ſo that it only tended to in- 
creaſe the reſtleſsneſs ſhe ſuffered; and on 


Wedneſday morning ſhe had a great deal of 


fever. 


No news had then been heard of Ethe- 


linda, and the whole family were in the ut- 
moſt conſternation ; even Lady Cecilia and 


Miſs Corbet put on an air of concern. 


The Ducheſs's fever increaſed every mi- 
mute, and ſhe ſeemed almoſt frantic. Her 


attendants having often experienced her hu- 


manity, would not have wondered at her 
feeling more than moſt people upon fuch an 
occaſion, 
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occaſion, but the extreme bitterneſs of her 
grief ſurprited them. 


About three o'clock a letter was brought 
to the Duchels. Lady Cecilia wiſhed not to 
have it delivered, ſaying her Grace was too 
11] to be troubled with any thing; but her 
woman ha appening to ſce the direction, knew 
that it was in Mits Claremont's hand, and 


certain that it was the only thing to quiet the 
- Ducheſs's mind, told her of it, at the ſame 


time mentioning Lady Cecilia's precaution. 
Oh! heaven, (exclaimed the Duchels,) fly, 


Williams, for the letter, it is cruelty to keep 
it from me. 


Williams obeyed, and the letter was ſoon 
delivered. Undraw my curtains, (cried the 
Ducheſs,)” and ſhe trembled fo ſhe could 
hardly open it.—But preſently exclaimed 
„Thank heaven! thanks be to heaven ſhe 


is fafe;—my Ethelinda is ſafe. Gallant 


Melworth? Yes, you ſhall be rewarded, my 


Ethelinda ſhall reward you.” 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Williams really began to fear by the 
violence of the Ducheſs's emotion, and the 
unintelligible expreſſions ſhe made uſe of, 
that her head was a little deranged. She 
told the phyſician ſo, who came in preſently 
after, and who, induced by that, and other 
circumſtances, gave her a medicine in which 
was concealed a very potent doſe of opiate, 


deſiring that the might not on any account 
be diſturbed, 


The joy ſhe felt at knowing her beloved 
child was ſafe, and the anxiety to get ſome 
reſt, in order to be the better able to receive 
her, made the Ducheſs very willing to com- 
ply with their requeſt, and to cideavour to 
compoſe herſelf. Accordingly her room was 
darkened again and ſhe prepared to encourage 
ſleep, though ſhe apprehended that the hap- 
pinefs ſhe now felt would be as great an ene- 
my to her repole, as was the miſery from 
which ſhe had been juſt relieved; and ſhe 
was ignorant of the artificial aids that were 
made uſe of to procure it for her. 
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But while the dormitive drug is ſtealing 


over her ſenſes, and gently ſuſpending them 


and her happineſs together, we will go down | 


ſtairs and attend to the reception given by 


Lady Cecilia to the Duke, who arrived about 


an hour after the Ducheſs had taken the 
ſleepy potion. 0 


] rejoice my dear brother, (cried Lady 
Ce Clay} at your arrival, what we have fut- 
tered in conſequence LN your ablence cannot 
eaſily be deicrnbed.” | 

« I hope! ſee you well, (replied the Duke,) 
but I am told the Duchels is not fo, for 


| heaven's fake tell me directly what is the 


matter with her. Where is ſhe? 
« She is in bed, (returned Lady Cecilia.) 
« In bed! (echoed the Duke, ) fo ill as 


that ? What is the matter ?—But I will 90 


to her inſtantly.“ 

* No brother, ſhe 1s aſleep, nd Doctor 
Norton ſays ſhe muſt on no er be dit- 
turbed.— She has been diſturbed enough 
indeed. 


* Why 


00 
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« Why what, for heaven's fake, has been 
the matter? cried the Duke.” 

Why the matter is, that Miſs Clare- 
mont Chole on the evening you left us to 


to take herſelf off, under the appearance of 


being run away with.” 

“Where is Melworth? ſaid the Duke“ 

“That is more than I can tell, (replied 
Lady Cecilia,) but he is gone in purfuit of 
the run-a-way lady; my heart miſgives me 
that he knows pretty well where he ſhall 
find her” ' : 

„But why, ({aid the Duke,) ſhould ſhe 
run off in ſuch a manner, if they underſtood 
one another as you ſuppoſe?“ 

* Becauſe they do underſtand one another, 
and they do not chuſe you and ſome others 
ſhould underſtand them.—Art, my Lord, 
art; depend upon it ſhe is an unworthy crea- 
ture; and I wiſh you may never have any fur- 
ther reaſon than my word for believing it. 
Mind I do not mean to tay that Lord Mel- 
worth is ſeriouſly attached to her—but he 
has a diſpoſition, that if he has ſuffered him- 
telt to he drawn into an improper connection, 
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he would not eaſily bring himſelf to ſhake off 
the object, however unworthy, that had led 


him into it; though attachment perhaps had 


no great ſhare in the buſineſs.” _ 
But the Duchels, (cried the Duke ) ſhe 
has been greatly affected you fay.” 
Oh, moſt pF .—She has Po- 
ſitively been half frantic.” 
« She does not know, (anſwered the Duke,) 
what an unworthy object ſhe is patronizing ; 
and ſuch an event would neceſſarily be pro- 


ductive of very great uneaſineſs, particularly 
in a mind like the Ducheſs's; but you ſay 


ſhe muſt not be diſturbed, or I would im- 
mediately inform her of the truth, which 
would of courſe leſſen her preſent —_ 
and regrets.” 

« The phyſician, lie Lady Cecilia, 
has thought it neceſſary to give her a ſtrong 
compoliny draught, and till the effects of that 
are over, hie mult not be d:{turbed.” py 

I will however, (replied the Duke, ) juſt 
go and look at her; but will be careful not to 


diſturb her. I truſt to heaven her illneſs only 


ariles 
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ly ariſes from the hurry of ſpirits this deceit- 
ful girl has occaſioned,” 


The Duke had ſcarcely left the room 
when Ethelinda entered. 


Lord Melworth had ſtopped to ſpeak to 
one of the ſervants. She had inquired the 
moment of her arrival, after the Ducheſs, 
and was greatly terrified at the account 
given her. 

« How 1s the Ducheſs? ing ſhe,'the m- 
ſtant ſhe entered the room where Lady Ce- 
cilia and Miſs Corbet were ſitting.)“ 

very dangerouſly ill, (anſwered Lady Ce- 
cilia,) owing entirely to your conduct.“ 

« To my conduct, (repeated Etheiinda ) 
Oh! heavens, I _ not,—but J will go to 
her this moment. 1 

That you muſt not do, ſaid Lady Ce- 
c1lia,) do you want to kill her quite?“ 


— 


Lill her!“ — chere Ethelinda's 
head grew eddy.) — „What will 


become of me,” (cried ſhe) ſcarcely able 
to articulate, and finking almoſt lifeleſs on 
a chair. | 


« She 
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« She always carries falts in her pocket, 
(ſaid Miſs Corbet,) J will feel for them;“ 
and immediately doing ſo, inſtead of the 
ſmelling bottle pulled out a little ſhagreen 
caſe. «© What have we here ? (cried ſhe open- 
ing it,) defend me, mama, only ſee—Lord 
Melworth's picture, the one you loſt at 
Langley-Park.” 

This is proof poſitive indeed, (replied 
Lady Cecilia,) proof of every thing, I am 
glad we have diſcovered the theft; ; but I own 
I am all aſtoniſhment.” 

« It is more than I am, mama, 1 always 
told you how 1t was, and I ſhould not be 
ſurprized if ſhe was married to him, which 
to be ſure would mortify one.“ And ſe burſt 
into tears. 

Married, nonſenſe, (cried Lady Cecilia,) 
how can you talk ſo much like a fool. —No, 
no, that is very unlikely, and will never be I 
promiſe you.“ 


In conſequence of this unexpected diſcovery, 
theſe humane ladies had left our poor he- 
roine to her fate; but now turning towards 
her 
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her, they ſaw her open her eyes, and having 
at the beginning rung for a glass of water, 
the ſervant came in with it. Upon ſwallow- 
ing a little ſhe ſoon grew better, and was 
conſiderably aided by the tears which forced 
their way to her relief. 


The Duke at that moment entered; Ethe- 
linda attempted to rife, and was going to 
withdraw. 5 

Stay Nam, (cried Lady Cecilia, ) you 
ſeem tole: ably recovered.” 

«<] am much better madam, (replied Ethe- 
linda, with {ome degree of diſdain.“ 

Then (ſaid Lady Ceciiia,) you are able 
to inform us how you came by this picture, 
which I wi:l {wear to be the fame ] loſt, while 
you favoured me with your company at 
Langlcy-Park.” = 


The fight of the picture threw Ethelinda 
into the greateſt confufion; ſhe again ſunk 
on the chair unable to ſpeak. «+ Melworth's 
picture, exclaimed the Duke. 


« Yes 
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« Yes my Lord, (replied Lady Cecilia, 
we found it in her pocket, ſearching for a 
ſmelling-bottle.” — 

« Oh! Miſs Claremont, (cried the Duke,) 
your countenance confeſſes too much; But 


retire now, you are not I ſee able to bear your 


own reptoaches, much leſs ours.” 

« If I had reaſon to fear my own re- 
proaches my Lord, (replied Ethelinda,) I| 
thould feel myſelf ſufficiently humbled, with- 


out the addition of deſerving yours; But a 


time will ſhortly come I hope, when I ſhall 
be re-inſtated in your good opinion.” 

I never witneſſed ſuch matchleſs af- 
{urance,” cried Lady Cecilia. 

„ Retire faid the Duke, till you are ſent 
for again ; but 1 think it proper to tell you, 
that you cannot remain here longer than to- 
morrow, and I muſt inſiſt upon your not at- 
tempting to diſturb the Ducheſs.” 


Ethelinda was on the point of falling on 
her knees, and revealing every thing to the 
Duke; but the remembered the Ducheſs's 
commands, and her anxiety to know how 

She 
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me did, gave her power to get out of the 
a room, though in ſuch an agitation that ſhe 
was almoſt afraid ſhe ſhould faint again be- 
tore the got up in, 


As faſt as her trembling limbs would car- 
ry her, ſhe haſtened to liſten at the Duchels's 
door, though ſhewas ordered not to enter it. 


h- The Ducheſs, who had juſt awoke, was in- 
a quiring if Ethelinda was returned, and being 
all 8 anſwered in the affirmative, ſhe ordered her 
woman to go for her immediately. 
_ * 
Mrs. Williams opened the door to obey 
nt her lady, as Ethelinda had juſt reached it, 
u, holding by the door-poſt ſcarcely able to ſup- 
to- port herſelf, and endeavouring to liſten if ſhe 
at. could hear any thing that paſſed in her be- 
loved mother's chamber; the opening of 
the door very near threw her down, and the 


on ſound of the Ducheſs's voice went to her 
the heart. I was going for you, Miſs Claremont, 
88 


(aid Mrs. Williams) by her Grace's orders.“ 


10W vor. iv. D «1; 
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Is the dear girl there? (cried the Ducheſs) 
come to me my love.” 


Ethelinda, as ſoon as her enfeebled frame 
would ſuffer it, reached the bed-fide, and 
ſunk down on her knees ſobbing with agita- 
tion. —Neither of them could ſpeak. And 
the Duke at this moment entered. 


He approached the bed-fide, and ſeeing « 
Ethelinda who was unable to rife, ſternly ſaid I 
What is the reaſon of your preſuming to If 
intrude yourſelf here contrary to my orders! 
retire this moment.” 


She caught hold of his coat, and looking 
up in his face, with the tears running down 
hers, ———claſped her hands together; but 
could not articulate a word. | 


He ſeemed moved. What human heart 
could have been otherwiſe ?—But unmedr 


ately, as if aſhamed of his feelings, pecviſhly 
ſaid 


Ol 
OI 
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faid, * This will not do; you are unworthy 
of Compainon.”” 


The Ducheſs ſtarting up in her bed ex- 
claimed“ Forbear, Oh! forbear my Lord 
—She is—indeed ſhe is—your child.” —— 


The Duke ſtarted ; but in an inſtant re- 
covering himſelf, and believing the Ducheſs 


; Wy lelirious, earneſtly deſired her to compole 
1 berfelf. 1 am, (rephed the Ducheſs) ſut- 
oficiently compoſed to explain what J have for 
! Wome time concealed on your account, fear- 
ing the conſequence of a diſcovery ſo impor- 
tant while your health was ſo indifferent; but 
0 it muſt be concealed no longer, her ſafety, even 
ler lite, may depend upon it.— Sit down 
ut by mc, and prepare yourſelf to hear wonders, 


anchto receive unlooked for bleſſings, —— and 
oy that almoſt overwhelms me.“ 


q The Duke appeared like a ſtatue. At laſt 
Nl By exclaimed, © My child, it is impoſſible.” 
5 Ty It 15 as true, (returned the Ducheſs) as 
our exiſtence. She is our child that we 
onfided to nurſe Hoſkins,” 

D 2 « She 
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« She died of the ſmall-pox,” replied th 
Duke. 

« There has been the fatal miſtake, ( | 
ſwered the Duchels,) it was another child 
_ whomſhe nurſed at the ſame time, who died; 
this our child owed her eſcape to the being at 
that time with Lady Falkner. I now re: 
member hearing of her having adopted ſome 
poor friendleſs child.“ 

„But how does it appear to have been 
ours, the letter, (continued the Duke, ) th: 
letter you left.“ x 

« That letter (returned the Ducheſs) wa 
accidentally burnt, before the time had ar 
rived for opening it.“ 

But our child * cried the Duke tcemblino 
as he ſpoke,) had a voy particular red {pot 
on her right ſhoulder.” 

« So ſhe has.” replied the puch 


The Duke attempted to ſpeak, but h 
words died in utterance ; and he fell back un 


his chair. 


Ethelinda had been kneeling by the fi 


of the bed with claſped hands, in an agon! 
no 


% 
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not to be deſcribed ; but ſeeing the Duke to 
Waftected, ſhe aroſe and flew to him.— He 
tretched out his arms, and ſhe threw herſelf 
Into them, but quite overcome ſunk down 
Jon her knees. 


They were both unable to utter a word for 
{ome time. At laſt the Duke burſt into a 
violent flood of tears. The Ducheſs who 

ready felt better from the fight of her 
n8-thelinda, had power to ſooth them both. 


She related every particular that ſhe knew 
Ito the Duke, and then deſired from Ethelinda 
En account of every thing that had happened 
o her fince the had been carried away. But 
he Duke thinking the Ducheſs greatly fa- 
igued by her exertions, inſiſted upon her 
ompoling herſelf, while he retired with his 
Haughter to his library, that he might at lei- 
ure hear the particulars of her wonderful 
KOTY. 


The Ducheſs, though unwillingly, conſented 
pon their promiſing to return to her ſoon. 
D a-- ---.- GAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


In which, if our Readers are not pleaſed, we fear it is not in 
dur power to pleale them. | 


W the Duke had attentively liſten- 
ed to the whole of Ethelinda's ſtory, 
he kiſſed her, and ſobbed over her for an 
hour; he ſeemed incapable of parting with 
her out of his fight ; but at laſt was jo over- 
come, that finding himſelf in need of quiet 
« Go my deareſt love, (ſaid he,) I find I muſt 
be ſome time alone to recover mylelf ; meet 
me half an hour hence in the Pavilion. 
„That Pavilion (ſaid the Duke,) which 
was the place where the blefled diſcovery 

| was 


\ 
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was made, ſhall hence forward be facred. It 
hall be magnificently adorned my Ethelinda, 
vith every emblem that can expreſs the ſen- 
timents of your father. It ſhall be conſe- 
crated to the feelings of a parent, where 
gratitude ſhall annually pour forth itsparticu- 
\ar thanks to heaven, on the return of that bleſ- 
d day on which we diſcovered our child. 
Your mother, you, my Ethelinda, and all 
Gur houſe will, on our knees in that place, 
return our grateful thanks to heaven while 
my name is held in remembrance by poſte- 
rity, while future generations claim kindred 
to me, that PAviLtion ſhall ſtand a monu- 
ment of my gratitude for the recovery of 
pjyou - meet me there, in half an hour, the 
walk will do you good; we will then have 
1 W ſome further converſation ; but mind you 
are to be no longer in obſcurity ; in future 
Ul every honor due to your virtues ſhall be 
t yours, The attachment, bluſh not my child 
{ that J have evident proofs of it, between you 
. and Lord Melworth is delightful to me; 
1M had 1 found you, and found you had ated 
7 unworthily, or, had formed an improper at- 
5 3 tachment, 
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tachment, it would have poiſoned the hap- 
Pineſs I now feel but as it is, my joy (con- 
tinued he, the tears ſtreaming down his man- 
ly face,) is fo extreme, I hardly know how 


to bear it. Give me one kiſs my ſweet 


love; and leave me.“ 


Ethelinda, ; in tranſport obeyed her father, 
and flew to the Ducheſs's apartment. 

She 3 her compoſed, and evidently 
conſiderably better; but Etheiinda, finding 


that the Ducheſs could not reſiſt talking 
more than was proper for her, made the ex- 
cuſe, ſooner than was neceſſary, of being to 
meet her father, that ſhe might prevail upon 
her beloved mother to endeavour to compole 


herfelf. She wiſhed to have ftayed with her 
till the moment of her appointment, but 
found that, while ſhe was in the room, the 


Ducheſs could not help exerting herſelf too 


much : She therefore left it, and having re- 
tired for a ſhort time to her own apartment, 


and compoſed her ſpirits a little, ſhe went to 


meet her father in the Pavilion. 


'The- 
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The Duke, as he was going there, met 


Lord Melworth, but ſeeing Lady Cecilia 


and Miſs Corbet at a diſtance turned ano- 
ther way, deſiring his lordſhip to be in the 


Pavilion in a quarter of an hour, when he 
would meet him. The diſguſt he had juſt 
received at his ſiſter's conduct was ſo ſtrong, 


though Ethelinda had but ſlightly touched 


upon ſome of the moſt atrocious parts of it, 
| that he would not {ee her, till he had recol- 
| lected himſelf, and determined upon what 
meaſures to take The Duke avoided her, 
but Lord Melworth, who knew nothing 


more of what had paſſed than having heard 


trom his valet, that there had been a violent 
buſtle about Miſs Claremont, was very eager 


tor the particulars, and went to join Lady. 


Cecilia and Miſs Corbet. 


The remains of violent anger were depict- 
ed on Lady Cecilia's countenance, and diſ- 
appointment on Miſs Corbet's. They had 
now, from the picture ſcene, no, doubt of 
there being a ſecret connection between Lord 
Melworth and Miſs Claremont. „So, cried 

Ds Lady 
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Lady Cecilia, your Lordſhip has made a 
pretty piece of work. I little thought of what | 
I have now diſcovered ; but I muſt fay that 
I think you act very unworthily by the whole 

family, in carrying on a connexion with ſuch 
a creature in is e and bringing her 
back again into it. 


Lord Melworth was thunder- ſtruck; he 
knew not what Lady Cecilia meant, and told 

her that ſhe muſt ſpeak a little plainer, be- 
fore he could underſtand her. 


She ſoon did ſo in the moſt violent man- 
ner, and in terms not the molt ſoft or polite. 
“ But, added ſhe, the lady goes off immedi- 
ately, this 1s her laſt day's reſidence here, ſhe 
will diſgrace this houſe no longer {PER 
your lordſhip will ſoon follow her.” 

„That I moſt undoubtedly ſhall ones 
anſwered he, and it will be her own fault if 
ſhe is not ſoon in a ſituation beyond the reach 
of envy and uncharitablenels : She has been 
moſt cruelly perſecuted, and molt wickedly 


 Inlulted.” 


\ | | "BS But, 
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« But, (cried Lady Cecilia, endeavouring 


to be more cool,) remember my Lord, in the 


height of your intoxication, that it will not 
be in your power, place her in what ſituation 
you will, to recover her reputation.” 

At is not within the reach of the utmoſt 


cruelty and malice madam, returned Lord. 


Melworth, to ſtigmatize with any effect, 
her reputation. The ſame Providence which 
has reſcued her from the cruelty and perfidy 
of the fon, will fave her from the malice of 
the mother. I thank you for the intelligence 
you have given me, and now haſten to find 
this much injured and faultleſs creature, up- 
on whom my very exiſtence depends.” 


He immediately quitted them, but recol-- 
lecting the Duke's requeſt, reſolved to meet 
tim in the Pavilion, and openly declare his 
ſentiments. He perceived that Lady Cecilia 


did not know it was her ſon who had taken 


Ethelinda away, and was uncertain 
the Duke and Duchels yet knew abit it Lord 
Melwozth concluding that the active part he 


had taken in her riſcue, would be attributed 


3 | | to 
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to the {core of his own attachment to her; tho” 
the Duchets herſelf had ſanctioned his pur- 
ſuit, was convinced that the Duke would take 
immediate means for parting him from Ethe- 
linda, and he therefore determined immedi- 
ately to avow his. reſolutions. The cruelty 
with which, in his opinion, ſhe was oppreſſed, 
increaſed his attachment,. if it were poſſible 
a paſſion ſo fervent as his was capable of in- 
creaſe ; at any rate it decided him as to the 
part he would act. He well knew the formi- 
dable oppoſition he ſhould meet with from 
his mother, but he felt that even exiſtence 
was not deſirable to him without Ethelinda ; 
and he hoped if he could gain over the Duke, 
that he ſhould bring his mother, who doted, 
pon him, to conlent.. He reſolved to try 
«very method to obtain her eoncurrence; 
but if the refuſed it from motives of pride, 
he thought, as the happineſs of his life was 
at take, he ſhould be excuſable for diſobe- 
qience: but he tremiled-at the idea of Ethe- 
linda's firmneſs, he believed her immovable 
here ſhe thaught it her duty to be fo, and 
lie ſeared his own powers of perſuaſion or 

— this 
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this point. The Ducheſs's late conduct and 
uncommon tender behaviour to Ethelinda 
gave him hopes of finding an advocate in her, 
and he flattered himſelf that when the Duke 
ſaw the conſtancy of his attachment, and that 
his reſolution was ſo fixed that all oppoſition 
would be in vain, he might give up the 
point, and aſſiſt in ſoftening Lady Beaufort's 
inflexibility. This he knew to be next to 
a forlorn hope, but he reſolved to try it, and 
accordingly to the Pavilion he haſtened, but 
lo abſorbed in thought that he entered it 
without looking up, when he did fo, he be- 
held, inſtead of the Duke, his adored Ethe-- 
linda. Deareſt of women, cried he, on 
hom my every comfort and my life de- 
pends, have I the happineſs of finding you 
alone ?—deign now to hear me, and to liflen. 
to my intreaties that you will ſtay no longer 
in this houſe, where you are ſo cruelly ex- 
poſed to injuries and inſult ;—truſt yourſelf 
with me, —it is not fate for you to go unpro- 
tected, I will convey you to any place you 
moſt approve; and Oh ! let me hope, ſince you 
have kindly acknowledged ſome regard for 

me,, 


5 
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me, that you will not refuſe to give me a 


_ right by the moſt ſacred ties, to protect you. 


Forgive the preſumption of my requeſt, I 
am driven to deſpair.— Oh! Miſs Claremont, 
J cannot part with you, miſery and death 
would inevitably follow ſuch a ſacrifice; who 
then can have a right to demand it of me? 
not my friends—they muſt with to ſee me 


| happy, and be aſſured, though, from falfe 


pride, they may be at firſt offended, they will 


in a ſhort time adore you for your goodneſs 
in giving life and happineſs to one who mult 


otherwiſe ſoon be deprived of both. 


Ne ſunk on his knees before her, and took 


hold of one of her hands which he wetted 


with his tcars. 


Ethelinda found, and not without ſecret 
pleaſure, that he had not been informed of 
the change in her ſituation. She felt for 


him every degree of tenderneſs that ke could 
wiſh ; yet determined not to reveal the late 
occurrence herſelf, but leave it to the Duke, 


who, ſhe knew, was ſupremely happy in her at- 
3 tachment 
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tachment to Lord Melworth. “ Riſe my 
Lord, (ſaid Ethelinda,) I will no longer de- 
ny (continued ſhe bluſhing) the place you 
have in my heart. I will go ſtill further, I 
will ſay my affections are your's: I will ne- 
ver marry any other man ; but when I have 
ſaid that, I muſt likewiſe add, that 1 will ne- 
ver be your's without the Duke andDucheſs's 

; conſent, as well as Lady Beaufort's.“ 

« Depend upon it, cried Lord Melworth 
they will joyfully give their approbation af- 
terwards, if not before.“ | 

No, replied Ethelinda, their conſent 
muſt come firſt, more I cannot promiſe, nor 
ought you to deſire. Have I not aſſured 
you of my regard.” 

« Regard,” (cried Lord Melworth,) Oh |! 


what a cold {ſentiment is regard.“ 


t « So it is,“ (exclaimed a voice from with- 
i out,) © and what the would feel for her grand- 
I mother.” 

a i 

e They both ſtarted, and in came Miſs 
: Lyttleton. © So, ſo, cried ſhe, your lady- 
— {hip is always, I find to be the miſchief- ma- 
ut 


ker 
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ker every where. I only arrived five minutes 
ago, and find you have thrown the whole 
houſe into confuſion ; but I muſt not diſo- 
bey orders; and here comes the Duke. 


Away ſhe flew like lightning, before either 


Ethelinda or Lord Melworth had in any de- 
gree recovered themſelves, or had had time 
to anſwer her. Fg 


Oh! Ethelinda, (cried Lord Melworth,) 
before the Duke comes in, relent from your 
cruel reſolution. Save me, fave me from de- 
ipaiz. The Duke and Ducheſs have no right 
to interfere : My mother even, though I owe 
her every reſpect, has not a right to ſay that 
1 muſt be for ever wretched, and to perſevere 
inan inflexibility, which, if I yielded to, would 
doom me to deſtruction. By heaven they 
ought not, they ſhall not uſurp an arbitrary 
authority, nor ſhall they, or the united world 
prevent our union.—Oh! Ethelinda, you are 
not inſenſible to my love, to my adoration, 
to my ſufterings.—-Say but that you will be 
mine 


EY 
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mine _ no power on carth ſhall tear you 
from me. 

« But, _ Ethelinda,) you miſtake in 
thinking that the Duke uſurps an improper 


| authority, you have much to learn, and a Ve- 


ry ſhort time will unravel a myſtery.” 

« What myltery ? (exclaimed Lord Mel- 
worth,) keep me no longer in ſuſpence.“ 

« I can only repeat, (anſwered Ethelinda,) 
that, without his conlent I never Can, NEV er 


will be your's. 


Juſt then the Duke entered, „My life, 
my Ethelinda, my daughter.” (cried the 
Duke, taking Ethelinda in his arms.) 

« Your daughter,” repeated Lord Mel- 
worth. 

« Yes, (anſwered the Duke, ) I am indeed 
her father, her bleſſed, her happy father; 
and I ſhall rejoice to be your's too my Lord.“ 

« What can this mean, (cried Lord Mel- 
worth,) ſurely I am not in my ſenſes ; not 
half an hour ago I was told your Grace had 
turned her out of doors. Now J hear you 
acknowledge her as your child. Explain this 
myltery, 
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myſtery, but Oh! ſuffer her to be mine, I 
can have no greater bleſſing.” 

« She ſhall be your's, excellent young man, 
ſuppoſing you will not like her the worſe for 
being my daughter. But fit down, compoſe 
yourſelf, and liſten to an explanation that 
brings unlooked for happineſs to my evening 
of life. For her beloved mother I tremble, 
left her joy ſhould be more than her tender 
conſtitution can hear; ; but we muſt endea- 
vour for all our ſakes to moderate it.” 


The Duke then explained to the aſtoniſh- 
ed Lord Melworth the whole myſtery. «+ My 
ſiſter knows not of this event, (continued he,) 
ſhe deſerves to be lowered, to be humbled. 
However I hope her conduct has proceeded 
more from error of judgment than any worſe 
motive, aided perhaps by the envy and jea- 
_ louſy of her daughter. You mult appear be- 


tore her in your proper character my love 
to day.“ 


 Ethelinda withed to be excuſed ; but the 
Duke inſiſted upon it, and of courſe ſhe pro- 
miſed to obey. 


It 
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It was then agreed that ſhe ſhould return 
to the Duchels till dinner was ready and then 
make her appearance. © Mis Lyttleton has 


been here I find, (faid the Duke, ) I only ſaw 


her for a few minutes, but the Ducheſs had 
informed her of our happinels, at the ſame 
time charging her to keep it ſecret till I re- 
vealed it. She will gladly join I believe, in 


any ſcheme to mortify the Corbet family, 


whom, for ſome reaſon that I know not, I 
find ſhe cordially hates.“ 


« Was Miſs Lyttleton expected Sir?” ſaid 


Ethelinda. 


«© No my love, not for ſome time; but ſhe 
changed her plans, and——however, I muſt 
not reveal her ſecrets. She has a great deal to 
tell us by and bye. I wiſh to ſpeak to her, 
and will therefore leave Melworth to conduct 
you to the Caſtle.” 


Away went the happy Duke, and in a mo- 
ment the tranſported Melworth was again at 
Ethelinda's feet. Say, Oh! ſay, adored wo- 
man, that J am not indifferent to you, that 

| 5 it 
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it is not to the Duke's wiſhes I owe my pr re- 
ſent happineſs.” 

«Les, (replied Ethelinda, giving him her 
hand and ſmiling, ) it is to the Duke's wiſhes 
that you owe what you are pleaſed to call 
your preſent happineſs ; for, without his con- 
ſent, I muſt have remained miſerable in being 
ſeparated from the only man I ever did, or 
ever can love.” 


She ſunk on his ſhoulders as ſhe made this 
confeſſion. 

« Bleffed, bleſſed moment, (exclaimed 
Lord Melworth,) Oh! Etkelinda, your hap- 
pineſs cannot equal mine, I ſcarcely wiſh it 
ſhould, for it is almoſt more than I can bear.” 


He took her in his arms and imprinted a 
fervent kiſs on her glowing cheek ; a liberty 
ſhe very ſoon forgave. But ſhe now inſiſted 
upon returning to the Caſtle, that fhe might 
go to the Ducheſs, who ſhe was ſure by this 


time would begin to. be impatient for her 
return. 


When 
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When all the ladies of the party, except- 
ing the Ducheſs and Ethelinda, were aſſem- 
bled before dinner, Lady Cecilia aſked Miſs 
Lyttleton © If the pleaſure of her company 
at the Caſtle was not rather unexpected.” 

„Why yes, (returned Miſs Lyttleton,) I 
have caſtout, and figured about a little to be 
{ure in my journey; but I wiſhed to get here, 
and have cut ſhort ſome, and entirely ſet 
aſide other leſs agreeable viſits. But I did not 
know that I ſhould have the pleaſure to 
meet our old friend Miſs Claremont. She is 
more charming if poſſible than ever, don't 
your Ladyſhip think ſo; don't you think 
the looks divinely, Miſs Corbet ?” 

„ never thought her fo very charming,” 
replied Miſs Corbet. And I believe, ad- 
ded Lady Cecilia, yo will not now long 

think her ſo.” 8 | 
She was always a favourite of Miſs Lyt- 
tleton's, (cried Mus Corbet with a ſneer,) but 
fancy ſhe will ſoon be otherwiſe.“ 

« Yes, ſhe was always a favourite of mine, | 
I had only the gentlemen on my ſide, though 
they were one and all with me.“? 

„Come, 
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* Come, come, this is not a proper ſub- 
ject now, (ſaid Lady Cecilia,) Miſs Lyttle- 
ton, (turning to her daughter, ) knows not 
how things are circumſtanced at preſent.” 


Juſt then the Duke entered. I have a 
new relation, Lady Cecilia, (aid 152 Duke, ) 
to introduce to you and my niece.” | 

« A new relation! echoed both in a 
breath; who is it? but pray continued Lady 
Cecilia, lowering her voice,) is that abandon: 
ed girl gone? 1 | 
„Abandoned girl? ( —_ Duke care- 
leſoly,) it is at an end with Miſs Claremont.” 

High time it ſhould be, (ſaid Lady Ce- 
cilz,) IJ hope the Ducheſs will ſoon be con— 
vinced what an artful creature ſhe was, and 
how unworthy her protection.“ 

„Miſs Claremont unworthy ! (cried Mits 
Lyttleton,) I'll be anfwerable for her with 
my life. She is the molt excellent of heaven's 
works, and I almoſt adored her; though 1 


blamed her in ſome reſpectsat Lan We 25 
« There was cnough to blame, indecd, 
returned Lady Cecilia.“ 


“% Yes, 
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my Yes, fad Miſs Lyttleton, there was 
enough to cenſure, enough to dilguft one in 
thoſe circles.“ 

ce don't quite e you, Miſs Lyt- 
tleton, (returned Lady Cecilia,)you fo openly 
proclaim yourſelf the champion for Miſs 
Claremont, that I cannot pay that defer- 
ence to your judgment I ſhould otherwiſe 
| wiſh to do. But who (continued Lady Ce- 
cilia turning to the Duke,) is this new rela- 
tion my Lord, I am impatient to know.” 


The door at this inſtant opened, and 
in came our heroine, attended by Lord 


Melworth. 


The Duke advancing to her, and taking 
her hand ——< Lady Ethelinda Morton, (ſaid 
he, preſenting her to Lady Cecilia,)—This 
is my daughter, Miſs Corbet, (turning to- 
wards her.)“ 


Exceſſive aſtoniſhment had filled the 
countenances of both the ladies. Lady 


Ethelinda 
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Ethelinda Morton,” exclaimed they at the 
ſame inſtant. 

« Yes madam, replied the Duke, addrel- 
ſing Lady Cecilia,) Lady Ethelinda Morton, 
The young lady whom you treated with ſuch 
kindneſs and ' humanity, is no longer Miss 


Claremont, a poor, deſerted, friendleſs or- 


phan ; but my daughter, whoſe loſs I have 
long and ſeverely deplored ; and is now, by 
the goodneſs of Providence, moſt unex- 
pectedly reſtored to me.” 


Lady Cecilia coloured, then turned pale, 
and trembling ſunk down on the ſofa ; but 
could not utter à word. Miſs Corbet burſt 
into tears. : 

« A pretty reception truly, (exclaimed 
the Duke,) but do not regard it my dear, 


you need not now run away from theſe la- 
dies, you are no longer at their mercy.” | 


Lady Cecilia ſeemed almoſt ready to ks 


at laſt her words found utterance, and ſhe 
exclaimed . This muſt be ſome groſs impo- 
tion. How 1 is it poſſible ſhe can be your 


daughter 
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daughter, my Lord ; I never heard of your 
having one.“ 

« But that circumſtance does not 3 | 
ſuch an event the leſs poſſible, ſiſter; and, 
as I am perfectly ſatisfied with the proof J 
have of her being ſo, no one, I preſume, will 
doubt the truth of it and no words can ex- 
preſs the joy I feel at the diſcovery.— Dear 
injured excellence (exclaimed he, in a tranſ- 


port) come to thy father's heart.“ 


Vexation, mortified pride, diſappointed 
love, and a variety of contending paſſions, 
operated ſo ſtrongly on the mind af Miſs 
Corbet, that, unable ta ſtruggle againſt 
them, ſhe was ſeiaed with a violent tif at 
lyſtericks. | 


Ethelinda, with great ELD Y and Miſs | 
Lyttleton with as great indifference, went to 
her aſſiſtance. It was ſome time before ſhe, 
in any degree, recovered, and then he bag 
ged to retire, 
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Before Lady Cecilia withdrew, the Duke 


ſaid, « Siſter, let me ſay a few words to you. 


Your behaviour, and your daughter's, have 
been moſt blameable ; your ſon's, wicked 
and abominable ; but the nearneſs of our 
connexion creates in me a feeling towards 


you that you little deſerve. Were I to give 
way to juſtice upon this occaſion, there 


would be an end of all friendly intercourſe 


between us, and the reaſons for it would be 


given to the world ; but Lady Ethelinda is 
your advocate: She, as well as the Ducheſs 
and myſelf, are aware how deſpicable your 


conduct, if the particulars of it were known, 


would make you appear in the eyes of the 
world—a world which you love too well to 


be indifferent about. It will, however, þe 


your own fault, if the diſgraceſul part of 
your behaviour ſhould ever become gene- 
fally known: As to your ſon, his conduct 
has been ſuch, that I cannot bring myſelf to 
fee him at preſent ; adviſe him to purſue 
his intention of going abroad, and let him 


remain there for ſome time.“ 


I am too much agitated,” returned 
Lady Cecilia, © to reflect juſt now, though 


3 1 
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do not ſee wherein my ſon or 1 have injured 
Miſs Claremont.” 


Lady Ethelinda,” interrupted the Duke. 
„Well, Lady Ethelinda, if it be fo,” con- 


nued Lady Cecilia; „I fay I do not fee + 


hat ſhe has to complain of againſt me, or 
ny ſon.—If I were deceived, I can't help 
„ 

0 We will not, for your ſake,” replied 
he Duke, « diſcuſs the affair PR OO 
ſt now.” 


« Well, ark Lady Cecilia, my 


„Fnnot dine below. If ſhe ſhould be better, 
e Ie will come down again in the evening.“ 

0 © That may be as you pleaſe,” anſwered 
e Wc Duke ;—upon which Lady Cecilia and 
ol Wit Corbet retired to their own apartment; 
e Id dinner being ſoon after announced, the 
& Nuke defired Lady Ethelinda to take her 
to Fther's place at the table. 
ue 


im The domeſtics looked all aſtoniſhment; ; 


the Duke, obſerving it, very graciouſly 


ed E 2 
0 gh 
2 


turning 


aughter is ſo unwell, that I am ſure ſhe _ 
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turning to them, ſaid, My ſervants, in this 
lady I have found a long-loſt and lamented 
daughter. I need ſay no more, to be certain 
of your all partaking of my happineſs, which 
I defire may be ſhewn, by every mark of rel. 
pectful joy, throughout the Caſtle.” _ 


Toy, indeed, fo completely filled ever 
boſom, that the dinner was but little attend 
ed to. 


CHA 
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The arrival of ſome perſons who cannot be expected and | 
ſuch behaviour, in others, as may be expected. 


HE Duke and Lord Melworth did not 
ſeem to hear, ſee, or attend to any thing 
but Ethelinda. 


Miſs Lyttleton, when the ſervants had re- 
tired, whiſpe:.d Lord Melworth, that Capt. 
Athley, in conſequence of an invitation from 
the Duke, would ſoon, ſhe believed, make his 
appearance at the Caſtle.— 1 knew not,” 
continued ſhe, turning to Ethelinda, whom 
I was to meet here, or I am inclined to think 

| E-3 | 1 
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I ſhould have deſired Captain _ to ſtay 
where he 1s.” 

« Captain Aſhley !” W etel Ethelinda 

Ah!] Captain Aſhley !” replied Miß 
Lyttleton.—** When he came to Langley 
Park, a conſiderable time after you went 
away, he met with me.—I did not kno 
how his heart ſtood ; but Mr. Corbet, having 


taken care to make his own impreſſions on 


him with regard to you, he choſe to pay 


ſome attentions to your humble ſervant ;— 


and I don't ſcruple to own, that 1 ſoon liked 
him better than I thought I ever could do 
any one of thoſe beings who ſeem principally 
created as the torments of our ſex.—We 
met afterwards at Briſtol, and other places; 
and he {wears to me that he. will love, ho- 


nour, and obey—and J am half inclined to 
try him; unleſs my couſin there, Lord Mel- 


worth, has a mind, for a trc:ic, to make 4 
trifling change—and let you have your old 
love—and take me in your ſtead ;—it might 
be wiſeſt, perhaps—for lone people la 
2 loves are never worn out.“ 


cc Firſ 
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« Firſt loves !” cried Lord Melworth. 
« Ah! there it is, now,” exclaimed Miſs 


Lyttleton—* Jealous already.“ 


« No,” replied Ethelinda, ſmiling, 1 
have made a declaration too lately for him 


to forget, which makes it impoſſible for even 


your wit to be miſchievous upon this occa- 


fion, though I have often experienced the 
force of it ;—even from the little I knew of 
Captain Aſhley, I reſpected him, and rejoice 
at your and his good fortune.“ 


« That's very prettily ſaid ; but it's ten 


to one, I believe—and I'm fure you think 
ſo—but 1 plague the poor man's heart 


yy 


out, 
 « You give — a character anſwer- 
ed Ethelinda :—*< I would rebuke any one 
for ſaying you deſerved——for I truſt your 
own heart is too good to ſuffer you unneceſ- 
ſarily to torment his.“ 


Miſs Lyttleton, with a very arch and 


doubting look, was going to reply, when a 


ſervant came in, and ſaid, that two old gen- 
tlemen 1nquired for Miſs Claremont. 


E 4 „ Two 


2 
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Two old gentlemen | repeated Ethe- 
linda. 


«« Shew them in, whoever they are,” faid 
the Duke. 


Os They were immediately introduced, and 
in a moment Ethelinda flew into the arms 
of one of them. The Duke looked greatly 
ſurpriſed. 


« Oh! it is—it is, indeed,“ exclaimet] 
Ethelinda, © my ever reſpected dear triend, 
W... 

« My Ethelinda! my child!“ cried the 
old man, ſobbing, and the tears running 
down his venerable face; * do I ſec you 
well ? am ſure you look ſo.—Oh ! (con- 
tinued he) how much uneaſineſs I have ſuf- 
fered on your account ;—but ſay, do I A 

you well, and happy ?” 
Ah! my ever valued friend,” returned 
- Ethelinda, „far beyond what I deſerve.” 
„„ But at all events,” replied Mr. Hall, 
& 1 now come to give you affluence and an 
ly lum, and to diſcover ſuch a ſcene of 
9 | wickednels ! 
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wickedneſs that baſe Lady Cecilia—I 
mult call her baſe, has defrauded—has rob- 
bed you. ſuſpected it all along—and now 
we have ample proof. 


Ethelinda turned pale.—The Duke, beg- 


ging her to be compoſed, ſaid, . I now find, 


Sir, who it is I have the pleaſure of ſeeing. 
Your dear pupil is now diſcovered to be my 
daughter—that young lady to whom you 


| ſhewed ſo much Kindneſs, and who has 


obligations to you, that neither ſhe nor I can 


| ever repay—1s my daughter : Judge, then, 
| how truly happy I am to ſee you in my ; 


houſe.” 


In your houſe Pardon me, Sir.— 


| Then you are the Duke of Sutherland?“ 


« I am, Sir, and ————.” 


Poor Mr. Hall could not ſpeak a ſingle 
word ;—he ſunk into a chair, and changed 
countenance {o much as to alarm every one. 
Ethelinda cried, Oh! my father my 
dear ſecond father; and flying to the table, 
ſhe poured out a glaſs of wine, and got. a. 
little of it into his mouth. —He ſoon re- 


3 covered 
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covered himſelf and claſping her in his 
arms, he uttered an ejaculation of thankſ- 
giving; and then raiſing his voice —“ Vir- 
tue,“ ſaid he, © now meets it's reward, even 
in this world. —Oh ! I have heard of the 
| hardſhips you have endured, and I came, 
little thinking in what a ſituation I ſhould 
find you—to afford you the beſt aſylum in 
my power to offer you—to adopt you as my 
own daughter—and to ſpend tlie few re- 
maining days I have left, in your loved 
ſociety.” | 
And ſo you ſhall,” replied the Duke; 
_ «« venerable and reſpected man—my Ethe- 
linda ſhall be your Ethelinda—ſhe ſhall be as 
much your daughter as mine Our paſſage 
to the grave ſhall be rendered eaſy and 
happy, in the contemplation of thoſe virtues, 
and that excellence ſhe ſo eminently pol- 
ſeffes, and to which you have fo greatly con- 
tributed—and, *till one of us arrive at the 
end of that paſſage, we will part no more.“ 
.« Oh!” exclaimed Ethelinda, throwing 
herſelf upon her knees between them, “may 
all gracious Heaven enable me to bear, as ! 
i ought 
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ought to do, the bleſſings it ſhowers down 
upon me.“ ; 


The Duke raiſed, and embraced her fer- 
vently. When they were a little compoſed, 
Mr. Hall alluded to the circumſtance he had 
hinted at, which was relative to Lady 
Falkner's will—but he heſitated, and ſeemed 

perplexed in what manner to proceed, from 
BH delicacy towards the Duke, who, perceiving 
that ſomething very material was unexplain- 
ed, deſired Mr. Hall to be explicit, as it was 
neceſſary he ſhould be acquainted with every 
particular.— Mr. Hall then made no further 
difficulty. 


The old man with him was the lawyer 
who had made it, and carried it, with an 
additional codicil to be ſigned, on the 
very morning Lady Falkner was ſeized with 
ter laſt illneſs. Upon Mr. Hall's ſuſpicions, 
he made inquiries of him, and the truth, 
which had never before been inveſtigated, 5 
came out. Dr. Nelſon, the phyſician, as 
vie have before mentioned, happened to be 

E 6 with 


— 
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with Lady Falkner at the time Mr. Grey, 
the lawyer, brought the will, and was one of 
the witneſſes to it.—She had ſcarcely put it 
into her eſcritoir, when ſhe was ſeized with 
the fit, and ſhe never had her ſenſes after- 
wards. eg 


When theſe circumſtances were put toge- 
ther, and Mr. Grey, who lived at a great 
diſtance, heard the contents of the exiſting 
will, it appeared to him that there muſt have 
been ſome foul play. — Mr. Hall likewiſe 
ſearched out Mrs. Gregſon, the houſe-keep- 
er, who, having been neglected by Lady 
Cecilia, very readily told Mr. Hall all - ſhe 
knew, and all ſhe ſuſpected, exccpting that 
the concealed from him her own readineſs to 
have aſſiſted in the infernal plot. She like- 
wile produced the half burnt fragments of 
the paper ſhe took out of the fire, when 
Lady Cecilia was ſo unopportunely inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Sir James and her 


Tie 
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The Duke was exceſſively ſhocked, but 
determined to ſee his fiſter, and, in ſome de- 
gree, to let his conduct towards her be regu- 
lated by her own behaviour. He according- 
ly ſent her word, that he wiſhed to {peak 


| with her, and would wait upon her in her 


own apartment; and, having her leave, he 
immediately went there. 


« am come, ſiſter,“ ſaid he, * to explain 
any doubts you may have upon your mind 
relative to Ethelinda's being my daughter 
though it is not neceſſary, I have my reaſons 
for chuſing to do ſo. | 

In the firſt place (continued the Duke) 
you muſt remember, that my attachment to 


Miſs Harcourt began long before I firſt went 


to join my regiment abroad.—My whole 


ſoul wrapped up in her, and conſcious that 


my father would never agree to my marry- 
ing a woman, though of a noble family, with- 
lo ſmall a fortune, I determined to marry 
without his conſent. —Her attachment to 
me, joined to her brother's friendſhip, who 
not only gave his content, but urged her 

e 
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compliance, at laſt determined her to yield 
to my entreaties, and a private marriage took 
place.—Her father and mother had been 
dead ſome time, and ſhe had only her bro- 
ther to conſult. About a year after our 
marriage, ſhe was privately delivered of | 
Ethelinda, and, very ſoon after, the regiment, 
in which her brother and I both were, was 
ordered abroad, where that worthy young 
man ſoon afterwards dicd.—The leaving 
her at home, and leaving her unprotected, 
I could not bring myſelf to think of— 
| To take the infant with us, was ſtill more 
impoſſible.— It was neceflary our marriage 
ſhould remain a ſecret *till ſome favourable 
occurrence happened to break it to my fe- 
ther, of whoſe violence and inflexibility you 
have feen and experienced many proofs.— 
It was therefore determined, that my wit 
ſhould leave the child under the care of her 
old ſervant, who was married, and ſettled in 
the north. She carried ber there herſelf ;— 
and, with a letter, that was to be opened, as 
you have heard, after a certain time ; but it 
was accidentally. burnt before that time a 
. rived, 
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rived. Mrs. Hoſkins dying, and a tradeſ- 
man's child, who was likewiſe under her care, 


dying alſo, occaſioned the miſtake, that had 


nearly proved fo fatal. —But our child we 
ſhould have known, had we found her at the 
extremity of the world, by a particular mark, 
which, providentially, ſhe has on her right 
ſhoulder.—I have, I truſt (continued the 


Duke) cleared away every doubt you could 


have of Ethelinda's being really my daughter, 
and I muſt now expect as full an account 
from you, of ſome circumſtances more in your 
power to explain, than that of any other 
perſon.” 

And pray what are thoſe ?” ſaid Lady 
Cecilia, in a baughty tone. 

To what was it owing, that Ethelinda, | 
after having been fo long protected by Lady 
Falkner, who always ſhewed towards her the 
affection of a mother, was at laſt left almoſt 
pennyleſs ?”” 

*« Owing to Lady Falkner's changing her 
opinion of her to be ſure, and thinking her 


leſs deſerving than ſhe had done.“ 


«© Was 
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© Was that the caſe,” cried the Duke: 
| « Are you ſure there was no other rea{on ?” 
| % What other ſhould there be,” anſwered 
" | Lady Cecilia ;—or, if there were, how ſhould | 
| IJ know it?“ 8 1 
Wi I believe,” replied the Duke, looking 
AM ſternly at her, you are the only perſon who 
does know why ſo ſudden a change, and fo 
extraordinary an event, took place.” - 
Lady Cecilia ſhrunk from the Duke's pe- 
netrating eye, and replied, 60 that it was of 
little conſequence now.” 

It is always of conſequence to have the 
truth diſcovered,” anſwered the Duke. —Ilt 
is a luminary, ſiſter, that will make it's way 
through the darkeſt abyſs, even though it 
may have been encloſed there by the demons 
of malice and avarice themſelves.“ 


Lady Cecilia felt an unpleaſant thrill 
but recovered, upon believing a diſcovery, of 
what ſhe moſt dreaded, impoſſible. 


« Where is the will!?“ cried the Duke, 
looking ſteadily at hers « which Lady Falkner 
made! 
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made ?—at leaſt added a codicil to it on the 
morning ſhe was ſeized with the fit that af- 

1 Nerwards proved tatal—and which codicil 


as brought by her lawyer, and witneſſed by 


her phyſician a few minutes before ſhe was 4 
taken ill.“ 


l Lady Cecilia trembled.— How ſhould I 
now?“ 


« Siſter,” ſaid the 1 4 no more eva- — 
fon ; diſgrace yourſelf no further. —Oh ! 
of ſhameful deed !'? | ” 

« What FP) brother, do you——do 
ze oui am me 
It Hold!“ cried the Duke; — “ we 3 | 
ſo much proof of your guilt, that even your 


3 life 1s forfeited.” - 
ns “And who has dared ?” exclaimed Lady 


Cecilia, almoſt gaſping for breath——. " | 

“ You have dared, ſiſter, replied the | 
Duke, „to do a deed that makes you ame- | 
c Jnable to the laws of your country ;—a felo- i 
off. | "i | ; 
nious act, that levels you with the greateſt 
criminals ;—the puniſhment hangs over your 
10 head, which would, at the ſame time, bring 


ner juſtice on you, and diſgr ace on your family. 


de? . | Lady 


0 ,. 


Lady Cecilia turned pale. She dropped 
on her knees but in an inſtant ſtarting 
up, Who ſays this ?” exclaimed . ; 
who dare accuſe me?? 

« Wicked woman,” cried the Duke 
your conduct now is too much of a pied 
with what is paſt Know then, that thi 
lawyer is now in the houſe who made th 
will, which you intended to deſtroy, bit 
failed in the attempt, and the remains of i 
are likewiſe here in proof againſt you, ſavel 
by Mrs. Gregſon from the flames. Th: 
phyſician 1s ready to take his oath, of having 
ſigned the codicil a few minutes only betore 
Lady Falkner was ſeized with the fit, fron 
which ſhe never recovered. 


Lady Cecilia ſhook with terror, and agai 
fell upon her knees, where ſhe now choſe t 
remain long enough to implore the Duke! 
pardon.— She endeavoured to palliate ha 
conduct, but the Duke would not hear her. 


« Twent 
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4e Twenty thouſand pounds,” ſaid the 
Duke, is the ſum of which you deprived 
Ethelinda.“ 
Sir * will refund it,“ ſtammered 
out Lady Cecilia. 
« Ethelinda,” replied the Duke, “ wants 
it not ; but ſhe ſhall make ſome others happy 
with it, who deſerve to be ſo. If you obey 
my orders, I will fave you from the puniſh- 
ment you deſerve ; but you muſt quit Eng- 
e land—nor return to it without my permiſ- 
nl fon, —TI feel for Sir James; who, I am per- 
ng ſuaded, had nothing to do in this black bu- 
ou finefs.—I give you till to-morrow to quit 
ou my houſe. —Your daughter I may, at ſome 
future period, receive again.—Sir James I 
ſhall write to.—Your ſon's crimes are, if poſ- 
an ible, even greater than your's ; he muſt ac- 
company you abroad ; or, at any rate, 80 
out of this kingdom.“ 


Lady Cecilia was now, in really a pitiable 
ſituation; paſſion ſeized her whole frame ;— 
ſhe wrung her hands, and ſeemed aimoſt in a 
frenzy. 


The 
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The Duke opened a door into the next 
room, where Miſs Corbet was fitting.—He 
deſired ſhe would attend her mother, and 
immediately went down ftairs, where, to his 
ſurpriſe, he found the Ducheſs added to the 
party he had left. She found herſelf ſo much 
better, that ſhe wiſhed to ſurpriſe them, and 
had been juſt introduced to Mr. Hall, and 


made een with the we have 
related. 


CHa. 
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A leſſon for Libertines. 


[HE Duke informed them of what had 
paſſed between him and Lady Cecilia, 
and expreſſed the greateſt horror at her con- 
duct. They were talking over theſe extra- 
ordinary occurrences, when a ſervant inform- 
ed them that an expreſs was arrived from 
Mr. Corbet, defiring to ſee his mother and 
Ap.! lifter immediately; that they were deſired 
to go as faſt as poſſible, or moſt probably 
they would not ſee him alive. 


Ratios, 
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Ethelinda was greatly ſhocked, and ex- 
prefled great pity for Miſs Corbet, who, tho' 
far from blameleſs, had done nothing, ſhe 
ſaid, to deſerve the ſevere puniſhment ſhe 
Vas likely to meet with. 


« Done nothing!“ repeated Miſs Lyttle- 
ton, © ſhe is quite as bad as the reſt :—Not 
quite as able, indeed, to do miſchief, but 
perfectly as willing.“ 


The Ducheſs, — againſt Lady 
Cecilia, could not bring herſelf to ſee her, 
but ſent for Miſs Corbet into her dreſſing- 
room, to know if ſhe could be of any uſe to 

her. 


Miſs Corbet faid, ** ſhe believed, and was 
ſure, that her mother had been extremely ill 
uſed; — and, in ſhort, behaved ſo very 
haughtily and improperly, as to conquer 
every degree of pity the Ducheſs might-have 
been inclined to feel and ſhew towards her. 


Lady 
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Lady Cecilia and ſhe went away as ſoon as 
Heir carriage was ready. — Lady Cecilia had 
ot let Miſs Corbet into the material part of 
he converſation between her and the Duke, 
nd ſhe hoped to be able to gloſs over her 
onduct in ſuch a manner to Sir James and 
ger fon, as would take off from the moſt 
niquitous part of it. Though ſhe had, up- 
n reflection, no fear that matters would be 
Fought to extremities againſt her, yet ſhe 
as in the power of the Duke, and ſhe felt 
he moſt mortifying diſappointment to all 
er hopes. She loved her daughter, but ſhe 
oted on her ſon; and when, upon her ar- 
val at the place where ſhe left him, or ra- 
ber where he had ſtopped with Ethelinda, 
e found he was not expected to live, her 
zock was extreme. 


Mr. Corbet had exerted himſelf ſo much in 
e purſuit of Ethelinda, and exhauſted him- 
if ſo much in his ſucceſsleſs enterpriſe, that 
brought on a return of the pleuretic com- 
aint in his fide, attended with a violent 
ver. He had ſent for the beſt advice he 
| | could 
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could get; and, upon inſiſting to be inform- 
ed of his real ſituation, the perſon who at. 
tended hun confeſſed that he apprehended 
danger. This, added to an internal {ome- 
thing that he felt, convinced him he ſhould 
not live; he therefore immediately ſent fo 
his mother and ſiſter. | 


At this period, how did the world, and 
all it's allurements, fade before him. A dead 
ly and deep remorſe ſtung his ſoul. —Re- 
We pentance and diſmay now took the place in 
Y. \\8 his mind, which had been ſolely occupied by 
„ libertine principles and abandoned practices 

Hew dreadful were his meditations. —Eve 
ſound ſeemed an alarm to judgment. Whe 
night approached, he feared, that impenetr 
ble darkneſs, and non-exiſtence, were hi 
brighteſt hopes ; that the dawn of any futur 
day might awaken him to eternal mulery 
and that annihilation was the moſt chearin 
proſpect he could encourage. 


bn wget 
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When 1 Cecilia arrived, Rs Was ! 


| formed of his + ftnatign, ſhe gave way ta d 
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l- 35 5 
8 moſt poignant grief. The violent paſſions ſhe 
poſſeſſed operated like 2 wiriwind upon her 
_  - EY | 
mind, and almoſt overcame her reaton.--- 
e. 8 5 
10 Nor was Miſs Corbet inſenſible to her bro- 
I 
| ther's danger.—She loved him as much as 
0 
ſhe could love a brother ; but it was not in 
her nature to poſſeſs ſtiong ſiſterly affections ; 
too much of ſelf was rooted in her compoſi- 
nc 
þ tion, for her to love any other perion ardent- 
A 


ly.——She was, however, ſhocked, and aflected 
full deeper feelings. 


It was ſome time before Lady Cecilis 
ice could ſufficiently compoſe herlelf to fee her 
Vl {on ; but finding he was very impatient for 
her coming to him, ſhe, as ſoon as poſſible, 
TE iummoned reſolution to go into his room, 
bi Ni Corbet thought it better to remain be- 
au low 'till he had ſeen Lady Cecilia, left it 
ery might be too much tor him 0 ſee them 
both at once. ; 


The moment. Lady Cecilia approacked 
.- gm, he extended his hand towards her ;— 
© he had been raiſed in the bed, and his ſer- 
= vol Iv. . vant 
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vant was holding hartſhorn for him to ſme!] 
to. In a faint voice, he bid him retire ;— 
and turning his palid countenance to his 
mother, «© My prayer is heard,” continued 
he, «little as I may deſerve that any of my 
prayers ſhould be heard. Lou are come to 
clole my eyes.” 

„Talk not fo,” ſobbed Lady Cecilia; 
« you will, I'truſt, yet do well.” 

Do nat attempt,” returned Mr, Cor- 
bet, to flatter me or yourſelf, with ſuch an 
expectat ion. feel that I am dying.—Oh ! 
Heaven Oh juſt Heaven (continued he, 
burſting 1nto Wars) J deterve my fate, — 
Happy will it be if the loſs of my life can 
atone for it's criminality. How welcome 
would be my preſent ſufferings, if I could 
hope their ſeverity would be accepted as my 
puniſhment ad what is become of Mils 
Claremont? | 

« Of Miſs Claremont !” cried Lady Cect- 
lia, name her not; ſhe is the bane of my 
peace.” | 1 

„What do you mean?“ exclaimed Mr. 
Corbet; © has any thing happened to her ! 
| It 
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| Wii there has, Jam a ſtill greater wretch, and 
Iny laſt moments will bz ſtill more embit- 
tered.“ 


F -  FAVELTTO 


o 


Lady Cecilia then began to enter into a 
brief explanation of the late events at the 
Caſtle. She firſt mentioned Miſs Clare- 
—Inont's elopement, of which ſhe had, in fact, 
Firtiy from delicacy in ſome of the parties, 
r- Win] partly from accident, never heard tne 
n rue account ;—nor did ſhe yet know that 


GFE 


| Wir. Corbet was the perſon who had occa- 
e, Noncd that event. Mr. Corbet immediately 
— Wopped her, and exclaimed, „ Oh! fool 
an hat 1 have been—by my crimes I marred 
ne Nhe happineſs that was within my reach, an} 
ave brought myſelf to this dreadful ſtate.“ 
le then groaned ſo violently, that Lady 
ecilia, in an agony, was going to call the 
ttendants but ſtopping her, he continued, 
' hear me, Madam —hear me”—and he 


Cl- 
my ade a full confeſſion of his conduct towards 
thelinda; declared the paſſion he had al- 
Ar. Days felt for her, and bitterly lamented his 
er? It having, in the firſt inſtance, endeavoured 
It 
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to gain her affections upon honourable terms, 
which he now ſuppoſed he might, at on 
time, have done.—But (continued he) what 
principally hindered me from fo doing, iss 
deed that now fits moſt heavy on my ſoul— 
Mrs. Evelyn owes diſgrace and miſery to 
me. Having become acquainted with he 
huſband abroad, and travelled with then 
for ſeveral months, during which time I r: 
ceived numberleſs proofs of friendſhip- 
ingratiated myſelf into her affections —fedu 
ced and deceived her- Fond of me to ex 
cels, ſhe believed herſelf equally beloved h 
me; yet ſuch were her innate principle 


that, from the moment ſhe had yielded e 
my wiſhes, ſhe became milerable ; and wha: 
J was not with her, was a conſtant prey io. 
wretchedneſs and defpair. Soon aiter offs: 
return home, when ſhe accidentally dilcovd: 
ed my connexion with another woman, | 
feelings were not to be deſcribed. She fou 

J had deccived her baſcly deceived her 

upbraided me with it. My behaviour | 
her, ſtamped with ingratitude—oftend 
Heaven Flow dreadtuily docs the c 

ſcicuſu 
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ſciouſneſs of that ingratitude—nay, even 
brutality—ſhock me at this awful moment |—- 
put, horrid as my reflections are, I muſt 
proceed. —We parted. She was leized 
zich a violent fever and delirium, which 
terminated her exiſtence; but a letter ſhe 
wrote to me, upon her being firſt taken ill, 
barrowed up my ſoul.—She has left three 


children, which the had by her huſband, 
previous to her acquaintance with me. 
Their circumſtances are far from affluent ;— 
and I therefore with to provide handiomely 


9 . ** +l, 2+ 27 
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As Lady Cecilia poſſeſſed neither ge- 
nzrofity nor honour, ſhe ſaw no neceſſity 
or ſuch a proviſion; but the loved her fon 
0 ardently, that, at ſuch a moment, though 
warice was one of her predominant paſſions, 
ne would readily have given up half his for- 
une, if he had deſired it; therefore, when 
e told her that he had lent for a lawyer, and 
vas going to add a codicil to his will, and to 
Je five thouſand pounds to cach of Mrs. 
welyn's children, ſhe was neither ſurprite.] 
Wor concerned; but when he expreſſed an 
F 3 anxious 
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anxious wiſh to ſee Ethelinda, and obtain 
her forgiveneſs, Lady Cecilia ſo ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed it, that Mr. Corbet did not perſe- 
vere in his requeſt. _ 

« You have much to know,” conti- 
nued Lady Cecilia.— J have not pet 
told ycu that Miſs Claremont has, at laſt, 
found out her parents.“ 

Who are they?“ ed Mr. Corbet, 
faintly. 


Lady Cecilia informed him.—A variety of 
conflicting ſenſations ſeemed to ſtruggle in 


his breaſt. —At laſt, claſping his hands togge- 


ther, he burſt into tears, and exclaimed, 
« Heaven is juſt.—Oh ! I feel—T feel it.” 
After a ſhort ſilence “ Promiſe me, ſaid 
he, „if I am never more to ſee Ethelinda, 
that, when I afn gone, you will Torn lee 
ber,” 

« Oh! my ſon,” returned Lady Cecilia, 
% dare not promiſe—I have wronged he! 
too, and, in your puniſhment, meet my 
Own,” 


She 


he 
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She then, in a great meaſure, confeſſed her 
own crimes towards her, and was ſo over- 
come, that, for ſome minutes, ſhe could not 
peak, but gave way to the moſt violent 
emotions. 


Alas!“ cried Mr. Corbet, juſtice 
purſues us but (continued he, making an 
effort to riſe upon his knees) hear my laſt re- 
queſt, and let me conjure you, my mother, 
by every hope you entertain of future for- 
glveneſs, to fee Ethelinda, and tell her all I 
teel.—Tell her to think, with ſome lenity, 
on my crimes, and with ſome pity on my 
memory.—Oh | that ſhe would pray for 
me.——Prayers from her muſt reach to 
Heaven; and if you hope, yourſelf, for fu- 


ture mercy, to my confeiſion and penitence 
add your own, and entreat her th 


He could add no more ;—quite over- 


come, he ſunk down—and Lady Cecilia 


thought him expiring, *till, by the help of 
2 cordial, he was ſomewhat revived. The 
e Nancy obtruded herſelf on his ima- 
| F. + gination,. 
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gination, and he again deplored his villainy. 
He knew not what was become of her, but. 
left her a hundred a year for life and ſeemed 
in the greateſt agonics of mind. This was 
no moment for deception. Truth ſtood in 
_ dreadful array before him—darkened the 


ſhadows of the grave—and made it's ap- 


proaching terrors more terrible. 


Could his life have bcen prolonged, what 
penance would he have thought too much— 
what facrifice too great, to have had time 
and power to make atonement for the heavy 
crimes of faltchood, perjury, and ſeduction— 
but the time was paft—his hour of probation 
could no more be lengthened is trial here 
ended his trial ellewhere was at hand ;— 
every paſt guilty pleaſure loſt it's charm, but 
retained it's poignant evii—and nothing re- 
maincd in full force upon his mind, but a 
thorough tenie of his paſt miſconduct. 


Upon the arrival of the lawyer, Lady Ce- 
_ cilia retired, and immediately went to ſhare 
--. BET 
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her ſorrows with her daughter, to whom the 
related what had paſſed. 


Mifs Corbet faid, « ſhe did not ſee the 
neceſſity of her brother's Swing away {0 
much of his fortune to ſtrangers.“ 

Oh!“ cried Lady Cecilia, whoſe mind 
was now much ſoftened, „let us not think 
about his fortune; would that I had never 
thought ſo much about it as I have—lI 
might not now have been the wretch I am. 
Oh! my fon—my dear fon.” 


She then gave way to the moſt piercing 
grief. In this ſituation ſhe remained, till a 
ſervant defired ſhe would go to Mr. Corbet, 
whoſe end ſeemed to be faſt approaching.— 
She found it ſo, indeed, and diſpatched meſ- 

MW {cngers for the faculty, who attended him. 
Before they arrived, his head became diſor- 
dered. —Miſs Corbet juſt went to look at 
him, but declared it was too much for her 
nerves to bear, and very ſoon returned to her 
Own apartment. ” 


F 


\ 


As 
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As Lady Cecilia ſat by his bed-ſide, Mr. 
Corbet ſeized her hand. —“ Oh! Mrs. 
Evelyn,“ exclaimed he, in a hollow broken 
voice, „I know—lI know I have uſed you 
cruelly forgive me—forgive me ;—love 
me once again—I will never deceive you 
more—You cannot—you cannot—you can 
_ never truſt me again It was I that deſtroy- 
ed your peace of mind. Before you knew 
me, you were good and happy.—Oh ' 
«retched—wretched—— Nancy—Nancy — 
poor loft Nancy ;—her father and mother 
Then ſtarting up don't don't Rab me 
Ethelinda—I will marry her—ſhe is gone — 
ſhe is gone Mrs. Evelyn forgive 22 
Convulſions ſtopped his ſpeech. 


Lady Cecilia threw. herſelf on her knees by 
the bed-fide.—She took hold. of his hand, 
which was damp, cold, and convulſed, Oh 
'tis too much,” ſhe cried, © to ſee and bear 
without diſtraction,” 


A moment's interval brought his wretched 
mother to his recollection, —He fixed his 
eyes 


+ 
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eyes upon her. She could not articulate aword; 
but with her handkerchief, wet with her own 
tears, wiped the drops of death from his fore- 
head. He moved his lips in an agony ſhe 
kiſſed them. He turned up his eyes, and 
giving a dreadful groan launched into that 
unknown ſtate he had ſo much cauſe to 
dread. 


Here let us pauſe a moment, while reaſon 
inquires, if a few years of ſuch chequered. 
pleaſures, as are the libertine's, can poſſibly 
compenſate for the daring riſk. he runs? 


Ye ſeducers of innocence e deſtroyers of 
— 8 : £ if 
female peace—ye perjured falſe betrayers ot 


the heart's beſt affections 0h! had ye ſeen: 


the exit of this wretched youth.—A ſhort 
time ago, as gay, as volatile, as callous to 
every feeling that adorns human nature, 
as remorſeleſs as yourſelves; could ye have 
witnefled his agonies, when the cold ſweat 
hung on his brows, and the far more chilling 
terrors on his heart, how little comfort would 


ye have drawn from the torpid black idea of. 


F 6 ſinking. 
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ſinking, after a life ſpent in villany and de- 


bauchery, into nothing —you would have been 


convinced what little comfort he derived 
from ſuch a poſſibility !—As the gloomy hour 
approached, the anguiſh, the confuſion, the 


horror of his mind, ſpoke far other expecta- 


ticens | 


Look back towards that conſcience which 
has ſo often checked you in vain Af an atom 

of it remain, does it not ſtill riſe up in ſup- 
Port of the great and rational truth, that 
every reaſonable being in nature ſhall here- 
after be accountable to nature's God ? 


Lady Cecilia, entirely overcome, was car- 
ricd to her apartment, where we will leave 
her to make ſuch reflections as, we hope, 
occurred to her; and return to the Caſtle, 


at which place a very different ſcene preſented 


itſelf. 


Eut when we have been for ſome time in 
the confines of miſery, the mind is ſcarcely 
capable of diſengaging itſelf immediately 
HE from 
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from the ſcenes of woe which have occupied 
it ; and that our readers may have time to 
diſſipate their melancholy ideas, we will here 


conclude our chapter. 


CHAP. IX. 


Contains events of a very different complexion from the laſt. 


U 


HE Duke of Sutherland was ſteward. 
for the approaching races at Doncaſter, 
and determined upon introducing his almoſt. 


idolized daughter in all the ſplendor of her 


birth. The abicnce of the King and Queen 


irom London, made. it impoſſible for her to 


pay her duty previouſly at the drawing- 


room, 
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room, and her parents thought it neceſſary 
that ſhe ſhould be immediately introduced 
to the world as their daughter. 


The Ducheſs was ſo overcome with joy, 
that, at times, ſhe could only fit filent, and 
took, with' rapture expreſſed 1n her counte- 
nance, at her new found treaſure. 


Miſs Ly e Who poſſeſſed many g good 
qualities among her provoking ones, felt real 
pleaſure at the happineſs ſhe was witneſs to, 
and particularly delighted at the mortifica- 
tion of the C 
knew not of it's late calamity. 


The excellent Mr. Hall ſhared the pa- 
rent's joy; but no language can expreſs the 
feelings of Lord Melworth.—He could 
ſcarcely bear to leave Ethelinda for a mo- 
ment; and ſo much was his ſoul wrapped 
up in her, that he would frequently, when 
holding her hand, and. abſorbed in the ten- 
dereſt contemplations of her perfections, ex- 


claim, «Oh! Ethelinda, if the time ſhould 
oY 


Wer 
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ever arrive when illneſs or diſtreſs attends 


you, whatwill become of your Mel worth 
how ſhall he avoid diſtraction?“ 9 8 


Though ſhe loved as much as the moſt 


tender of her ſex can love, and conſequently 


felt the ſuperior bliſs of knowing herſelf ſo 
much beloved, yet ſhe ſaw that his attach- 


ment to her roſe to ſuch a height, as fre- 


quently to produce in him painful appre- 


henſions.— This exuberance of feeling ſhe 


tried to correct, by ſuch arguments as could. 


not tail of having ſome effect. on a mind and 
anderſtanding like Lord Melworth's. 


The day after Lady Cecilia had left the: 


Caſtle, Ethelinda told the Ducheſs that the 


had a great wiſh to: ſee her much-valued 


Mrs. Fletcher—and that, if the Duke and: 
he would permit it, ſhe would ſend her an 
mvitation to the Caſtle. 


_ * It 1s our intention, my love,” returned 
the Ducheſs, © to aſſemble, as foon as poſ- 
ible, all thoſe at the Caſtle, who have been 


L 


any 
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any wile inſtrumental in ſaving to us our be- 
loved child. —Honeit Sulan, who {ſtood your 


friend at Langley Park, we have found out; 


and the honeſt farmer who aſſiſted Melworth; 
the Jones's and, in particular, the worthy 
Jailor and his wife — They {ſhall all have the 
reward of their goodncls. 


« The Duke has already fixed upon a ha- 
bitation for the latter, and they ſhall be 
taken from a ſcene that muſt continually 
diſtreſs their excellent hearts. —NMits Elford 
will, we truſt, ſoon pay you a viſit, and ſtay. 
to accompany you to the races.“ 


Ethelinda was delighted with the idea of 
{ceing thoſe to whom ſhe.owed ſo much; 
a delight which did not ariſe from the pride 
of being ſcen in ſo ſuperior a ſtation, but 
from the hope that ſhe ſhould now have it 
in her power to prove that gratitude which 
was overflowing in her heart. 


Lord Melworth's attentions to Mr. Hall 
were thoſe of a perſon who ſtood indebted ta 
| another 
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another for more than life. Soon after his 
arrival, he ſought an opportunity of expreſ- 
fing the high ſenſe of obligation he felt for 
the advantages his Lthelinda had derived 
rom Mr. Hall's fatherly attentions towards 
her.—“ That they originated from the phi- 
lanthropy of your own excellent heart,” ſaid 
Lord Melworth, * does not ieffen the grati- 
tude they inſpire.— It is chiefly to you Wwe 
are indebted for the additional luſtre given 
to one of the beſt of hearts, and poliſh to one 
vt the fineſt underſtandings, that nature ever, 
in it's greateſt bounty, beſtowed on hu- 
nanity.“ . 5 
«Ol!” returned the reverend man, «I merit 
no praiſe, for havingafforded myſelf continual 


| pleaſure, and was amply rewarded by the 


daily gratification of ſeeing ſuch a mind, as 
your Ethelinda poſſeſſes, expand and rite to 
excellence.“ 


Lord Melworth, however, conſidered, and 
treated Mr. Hall as a father, and he was not 
lets venerated by the Duke and Ducheſs, 
Who 


r ; l 
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who gave additional proof of their own 
worth in their attention to his. 


The whole party were, in the evening, al- 
ſeinbled to drink tea at hermit's cel', 
where a ſervant came to inform them that 
Captain Aſhley was arrived. Having re- 
ccived the Duke's invitation, he was not 
long in availing himſelf of it. 


« Oh! ho! he is come,” cried Miſs 
Lyttleton.—“ Now if you refuſe (continued 
ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to Lady Ethelinda) to 
aſſiſt me in my plans, l will certainly find a 
way to mar all your's.“ 


The Duke, who was upon the whole par- 
tial to her, though he ſometimes reſtrained 
her violent ſallies, laughingly promiſed, that, 
if her wiſhes were not very unreaſonable in- 
deed, they ſhould be complicd with.” 

c Well then,” ſaid the, as I know that 
Aſhley did love my all conquering couſin, I 
am determined that ſhe ſhall again try her 
powers with him.” 

c Pray 


) 
* 
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11 5 
„Pray, Miſs Lyttleton,” cried Lord Mel- 
worth, “do you intend that Captain Aſhley 
”— cut my throat, or J his?“ 
Oh! that muſt take it's chance—no 
matter.” | | | 
No matter!“ repeated Lord Melworth 3 
% upon my word, it {eems a very humane, 
charitable, pretty plan of your's, and pro- 


mites to be productive of a great deal of 


amulement.” 
% Yes,” anſwered Miſs Lyttleton ;— 


and what's better, my good couſin, the 


amuſement may unveil the truth, which, 
you mult confeſs, ought never to remain con- 


cealed ; but, to do this, I mult be left to my 
own management—and if you, Lady Ethe- 
linda, contradict any thing 1 ay I will pu- 


mſh you well depend upon it. 
« With ſuch a threat hanging over me, I 


ſhall be all obedience, you may be ens” fad 


Ethelinda. 


« But buſh !” cried Miſs Lyttleton ;— 
here he comes.” 


She 


* n 
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She immediately aſſumed a penſive air, 


and welcomed him with an evident reſerve, 


which appeared to ſurpriſe him a good 
deal. —Captam Afhley ſtarted at ſeeing 
Ethelinda, and bow 0d to her under apparent 
reitra! int. 


Miſs Lyttleton whiſpered to the Duke, 
who ſoon after propoſed a walk, in which it 
was ſo managed, that ſhe and. Captain Aſh- 
ley were left at ſome diſtance from the reſt of 
the party. After having expreſſed the ſin- 
cereſt joy at ſeeing her again, he lamented 
the coolneſs of her firſt reception.— Tlie 
reaſon for which, he truſted ſhe would ex- 
Plain.— I am (continued he) much ſurpriſed 
at ſceing Miſs Claremont here, not withſtand- 
ing ſhe was always a favourite of your's, to 
which circumſtance, I luppole, ſhe owes her 


preſent introduction.” 


« And are you not pleaſed, as well; as s ſur- 
prited ?“ ſaid Miſs Lyttleton. 

« Why that,” anſwered Captain A (hiey, 
« muſt depend upon circumſtances.” 


. 
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4 So do moſt events,” replied Miß Lit- 


tleton. 


« True,” returned Captain Aſhley— 


but | 8 


„But what?“ cee the, 

« Why, ſurely, my dear Miſs Ly yttleton, 
& you are no | oaks toNome reports ref- 
pecting her; you were aiways her friend, in- 
deed ; but I truſt you were well affured of 
the falſehood of thoſe reports, before you re- 
newed your friendſhip.” _ 

« I find,“ cned Miſs Lyttleton, “ you 


know nothing of the matter. Vou have yet 


to learn what I ſhall immediately diſcloſe to 
you.—MViſs Claremont, as you call her, is EP 
longer Mus Claremont.” 

«© Why, who is the? Is ſhe married! py 

« No=—nor - that; —She. is the Duke of 
Sutherland's daughter and heireſs.“ 

« The Duke of Sutherland's daughter and 
heireſs 8 9 0 Captain 2 

« Yes, ſhe is. 

J iꝗ dane | Good Heaven! How 
can that be? 45 
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She then entered into the hiſtory ; the 

recital of which aſtoniſhed Captain Aſhley ; 
he execrated Mr. Corbet, and juſtly con- 
demned Lady Cecilia and her daughter, | 
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But now,” cried Miſs Lyttleton, „as 
you have ſo deep a ſenſe of the injury done . 
her by thoſe wicked and falſe reports, ſhe IW* 
muſt neceflarily be reinſtated not only in 
your good opinion, but alſo in your heart.” 

Captain Aſhley looked ſurpriſed and con- 
founded. —< With regard to the firſt,“ re- 
phed he, “ ſhe certainly is; but for my heart, 
that is not, I truſt, of ſo fickle a nature as to 
be ſo eaſily changing.“ 

« Changing!” ſaid Miſs Lyttleton ;— 
« why, it is only a proof of it's ſtcadineſls 
that I require; for I believe you will not 
deny that Lady Ethelinda had it for a con- II 

ſiderable time in her poſſeſſion.“ Ni 
«I mill not deny that I was captivated by Miſs 
Claremont's attractions—nor will that fur- 
priſe you ; moſt men, who were unattached, 
would be fo ; but circumſtances conſpired to 
change my opinions of her almoſt before any 
thing 
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thing like affection could be ſaid to have 


taken place. Since that period (continued 
he, taking Miſs Lyttleton's band) having 
ſeen a lady to whom I am moſt fincerely— 
moſt ardently attached, if Lady Ethelinda 


could poſſibly poſſeſs ten thouſand times as 


* 


many charms as ſhe does, I ſhould now tee 
them with indifference.” 


I am very lorry for it,” rephed Mits 
Lyttleton ; “ for when I found how things 


were, and diſcovered her great regard for 
vou, J ventured to tell her (knowing your 
paſt ſentiments in her favour, and being ſa- 


removed.) I allo ventured to aſſure her of 
your partiality towards her, and have ma- 
naged ſo as to convince the Duke and 
Ducheſs that the ſacrifice I am making will 
not colt me very dear.“ 


« For Heaven's ſake, Miſs Lyttleton, 
« what does all this mean? Is it poſhble you 
can have been fo raſh, and can expect me to 


follow, blindly, a plan that, however noble 


aud Generous it may appear in your eyes, 
would 


tisfiecdl that they would return, when the 
doubts you had entertained about her were 


— 
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would make me wretched, and could never 
contribute to the happineſs of Lady Ethe- 


ſome whimſical idea of your On, or meant 
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linda; but, recollecting himſelf, I have no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, nor can I ſuppoſe, that ſhe 
has any partiality for me.—Tt is, it muſt be, 


as a jeſt, though, to me, a cruel one.— 
Come, deareſt Miis Lyttleton, confeſs it, 


and make my heart caly.” LT 
Indeed, I can conicis no ſuch thing 
and now, Captain Alhley, T entreat you not 0 
to throw a damp on the preſent happy prof- . 

pect, from talle,deiicacy ; Lady Ethelinda 5 

prepared to receive your addreſſes; and 
you cannot deny the ſtrong partiality youſ . 
once had for her, it cannot fail of returning hs 
with tenfold ſtrength, in her preſent fitu- P 
SON. ch: 
Juſt then the Duke came up to them, A 
with a letter in his hand, by which he had ” 
juſt received an account of Mr, Corbet 28 
death, and that Lady Cecilia and Miſs Cor "4 
bet were gone to Langley Park, where thej = 

expected to meet Sir James. | 

Ts, 'Thi Was 
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The whole party were greatly ſhocked at 
the intelligence, though none of them could 
feel very deeply concerned, but on account 
of his ill ſpeat lite. 


Miſs Lytteton contrived, as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, to tell Lady Ethelinda what had paſ- 
{ed between her and Captain Aſhley, declar- 
ing, ſhe was determined not to marry him, 
unleſs ſhe were aſſured, from the effect of the 


preſent trial, that he was not oftering her 
a divided heart. 


Lady Ethelinda faid every thing ſhe could 
to prevent her from going on with ſo ridicu- 
> lous a ſcheme ; but all in vain. She proteſt- 
ed, that, if Ethelinda would not aſſiſt her 
thro” the trial, ſhe would be the means of her 
refuſing Captain Aſhley.— Therefore, tho' 
very adverſe to the plan, ſhe was obliged to 
remain at leaſt paſhve.—Miſs Lyttleton 
made Lord Melworth conſent to be the 
lame ;—and the Duke and Ducheſs ſeeing, 
though they thought it very;abſurd, that it 
Vas a point about which this eccentric girl 

VOL. IV, = 


was 
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was really anxious, promiſed, for the preſent, 
to remain neuter, 


&* Now,” {aid ſhe to Lord Melworth, «I 
inſiſt upon your not fitting next to Lady 
Ethelinda, nor looking at her with thoſe 
tell-tale eyes of your's as you do—but be, if 
you can, a little civil to me.” 

„That is, you mean I ſhould make love 
to you, I ſuppoſe.“ 

« Why, no; I think not abſolute love, 
but ſomething a little like it ;-—you under- 
ſtand it's gradations extremely well, and! 
expect you to manage accordingly.” 

« ] believe,” replied Lord Melworth, 
« that you mean to manage ſo as to ſet Aſh-· . 
ley and me together by the ears; but I ſhall | 
beg to ſtop ſhort of that, my little jealous ; 
couſin ; and Aſhley will, I doubt not, have 
great reaſon to triumph at the end of this 
ſtrange trial.” 

% Don't provoke me,” cried Miſs Lyttle- 
ton, © or he politively ſhall have Ethelinda 
at lat.” 


— — — — — — 
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c Why, I believe,“ replied Lord Mel- 
worth, “ you would be as little inclined to- 
that fort of revenge as any of the party; ſo I 
think we may defy you, miſchievous as you 
would appear to be.” 


The entrance of Captain Ashley, with an 
evidently embarraſſed and gloomy air, put 
a {top to the convertation. 


Juſt before ſupper, Miſs Lyttleton ſaid, 
lhe begged to ſpeak a few words to him in the 
Duke's library. When they were ſeated there, 
« It is not,” ſaid ſhe,“ I will own, without 
pain to myſelf, Captain Aſhley, that I have 
come to the refolution I am now going to 
acquaint you with —but it is necefſary— 
knowing your firſt partiality to Ethelinda, I 
ſhould not be happy in fulfilling our engage- 
ments, and I claim of you a releaſe from 
them. 1 will allow for the delicacy of your 
ſituation ;—but it is impoſſible you can long 
be inſenſible to charms and attractions like 
Lad y Ethelinda's particularly when Jaſſure 
you, that ſhe entertains the moſt flattering 
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regard towards you. The happineſs of the 
Duke and Ducheſs depend upon her's ;— 
and, as I ſaid before, I have convinced them 


that no Os 9 now ſubſiſts be- 
tween us. 


« How is it poſſible,” cried Captain Aſh- 


ley, © you can have impoſed upon the Duke 
in ſuch a manner! Did he not invite me 
here in conſequence of— . 

«© No matter,” e Miſs Lyttle- 
ton ; „ have managed to make him be- 
lieve it ;—he does believe it; and I am au- 
thoriſed by him and the Ducheſs to aſſure 
you of their leave to addreſs their daughter.“ 

« Oh! Miſs Lyttleton,“ exclaimed Cap- 
tain Aſhley, throwing himſelf upon his knees 
before her, why do you torture me in this 
manner ? What have you done ? You have 
made me miſerable.—You have made us all 
miſerable.—Never, never can I obey this 
tyrannical decree.—You are mine by the 


moſt ſolemn promiſes ;—but if you unjuſtly 


refuſe to ratify them, you have no right to 
diſpoſe of me to another. 


Ns What, 


8 
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« What, Madam, have I done to forfeit 
that affection (pardon my preſumption) with 
which you have condeſcended to flatter mes 
and on which my happineſs muſt depend ?” 

Indeed,“ replied the inflexible gurl, «1 
never liked you better than at this moment; 
but I am determined—every thing conſpires 
to make my reſolution unalterable;— 1 will 
be ſincere, and fairly own, that, under my 
ideas of your former attachment, I could 
never be happy with you, and ſhould make 
you miſerable. In ſhort, I am determined — 
it is in vain for you to attempt changing my 
fixed ſentiments—tollow my advice, and you 
will ſoon be happy math my couſin.” 
«© Cruel woman,” exclaimed Captain 
Aſhley, in expreſſive agitation ;—but I will 
not—cannot”—and away he went out of 


the room, leaving Miſs Lyttleton — 
with the ſucceſs of her ſcheme. 


Captain Aſhley appeared in conſiderable 
agitation during ſupper, at which Miſs 
Lyttleton contrived he ſhould fit next to 
Lady Ethelinda, to whom he was ſcarcely 
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able to ſpeax.— The whole party ſeemed 
vexed, and broke up earlier than uſual.— 
The Ducheſs and Lady Ethelinda earneſtly 
entreated Miſs Lyttleton to proceed no fur- 
ther in her ſcheme; declared it muſt ariſe 
from the moſt ill- founded jealouſy, and evi- 
Gently made Captain Aſhley miſerable.— 
They likewiſe declared, that if ſhe would not 
put an end to it the next day, they would, as 
they could not bear to ſee him trifled with in 
ſo abominable a manner. After a great deal 
of argument, they at laſt obtained a promiſe 
that ſhe would finiſh her trial the next morn- 
ing - but little did ſhe imagine how ſoon ſhe 
would repent of having made it. 


* 
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The conſequences of the Trial, ſomething to be deplored.— 
lomething to be approved of but nothing to be ſurprized at. 


"HE family were all early riſers, and 
Miſs Lyttleton particularly ſo ; while 
ſhe was drefling, her maid put a letter into 
her hand, ſaying that Capt. Aſhley, before 
he had ſet off, had defired it might be given 
to her. : | 

« Set off” exclaimed ſhe, why where is 
he gone?” £ 1 

« Really ma'am” replied her maid, I 
don't know, but the captain ſet off an hour 
ago in his poſt-chaiſe.“ 

Miſs 
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Miſs Lyttleton turned pale, and every 


drop of her volatile blood ſeemed to freeze 
ſhe had ſcarcely power to open the letter, 
which was as follows. | 


To Miss LyYTTLETON. 


No words, my beloved Miſs Lyttleton, 


that I can make uſe of, will expreſs half the 


„ mifery you have involved me in, nor 


« can I reconcile myiclt to your motives, 


« for really I don't underſtand them. I will 


« do Lady Ethelinda's infinite merits all the 
« juſtice they deſerve. ] reſpect, I eſteem, 
« I greatly admire her; but I can never do 
% more. My heart is your's, and your's only, 
« though you now deſpiſe it. Oh! Mis 
« Lyttleton, I feel you cannot love me, or 

you could not ſacrifice me, forgive my 


« ſaying ſo, to your capeice, yes, to your 


155 caprice. 


I cannot ſtay at the Caſtle, I am incapa- 
«ble of reaſoning ; I am diſtracted ; I know 


not what to do, nor where to go; but 1 


« conjure you madam, to acquaint the Duke 
| 66 with 


(e 


cc 
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ed with my feelings; the violence of them, | 


« as well as the delicacy of the ſubject, ren- 
« ders me incapable of ſpeaking to him 
« FG. . — 


« Tell TI J venerate every individual of 


« his family; but tell him I adore Miſs Lyt- 


« tleton, though ſhe uſes me——Oh hea- 


« vens! But Iwill not reproach you,—yet 


« ſurely the part you have taken is only cal- 
« culated to make us all wretched Why 
« did you infinuate that I poſſeſſed ſenti- 
ments contrary to my feelings? why did 
you ſubject me to the miſery I now en- 
dure ? hy did you encourage me to aſ- 


„ pire to your affection ?—why did you re- 


* cerve mine, and cheriſh it, afterwards to 
e expoſe it to ſuch a chilling blaſt as will de- 
« ſtroy the wretched root from whence it 
« ſprung. : 8 


„Forgive me for complaining, for ſurely 
« it is ſcarcely in nature not to complain to 
« thoſe, who cauſe, and could prevent our 
* miſery yet I will endeavour in future not 

ES. * to 
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to upbraid you. I ſcarcely know what! 
write, but I ſubmit,—and now bid you a 
long, molt likely an eternal, farewell, —I am 
e not determined where togo; that muſt be a 
« circumſtance indifferent to you : all I am 
e determined upon is to quit this country 
immediately, and perhaps, for ever. 


„Adieu then, moſt beloved Miſs Lyt- 

« tleton,—you are ſtill ſo dear to me,— 

 « ſo much the miſtreſs of my ſoul, that I muſt 

ever ardently wiſh tor your happineſs, not- 

« withſtanding the miſery you have ſo unac- 
« countably inflicted on the wretched 


« HENRY ASHLEY." 


Miſs Lyttleton had ſcarcely power to read 
the letter through; ſhe trembled, grew ſick, 
and fell back almoſt ſenſeleſs. At laſt, burſt- 

ing into tears, ſhe exclaimed, “ Oh Aſh- 
ley! dear, dear Aſhley, what will become 
of me ?— Where is the Duchels : ?” cried ſhe, 
ſtarting up. 
Not out of her room ma'am” replied 
the maid. 


- I will 
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« I will go to her there,” continued Miſs 
Lyttleton :—and away ſhe flew in her pow- 


dering gown, with her hair all about her ears. 


She knocked at the Ducheſs's door, but 


without waiting for an anſwer, went in. 


The Ducheſs happened to be alone: Miſs 
Lyttleton ran to her, and taking her round 


the neck, ſobbed upon her boſom, exclaim- 


ing Oh! madam, I am undone, Capt. 
Aihley is gone, he has left me.—I with I had 
not h! dear, dear Ducheſs,” con- 
tinued ſhe ſobbing, what can I do? 1 {hall 


go diſtracted.“ 


« What is the matter?” cried the 
Ducheſs, ** compoſe yourſelf for heaven's 
ſake, and let me hear what has happened.” 

« Oh! I with I bad taken your advice; 
but its too late: do tell me dear Ducheſs 
what mult be done now f—read this letter, 


Capt. Aſhley is gone. 


Gone,“ exclaumec! the Ducheſs, ee Where.“ 
« Oh! 1 don't know, but read this letter. 


and tell me what 1 am to do.“ 


66. 5: 
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| The Ducheſs read the letter. © I foreſaw,“ 


ſaid ſhe, « that ſomething unpleaſant would 
be the conſequence of your trifling with 


Capt. Aſhley's affection ; forgive me Miſs 


Lyttleton, but I cannot {peak more mildly 


of your conduct.“ 


« Oh! madam,” replied Miſs Lyttleton, 
« ] will own the truth, I really was ſuſpicious- 


that he might be in his heart ſorry that he 


had not purſued his firſt prepoſſeſſion in fa- 


vour of Lady Ethelinda. When I came here, 


and found things as they were, her conduct 


ſo admirable, her ſituation ſo exalted, 

(though I am ſure and can {wear I rejoiced 
at it,) yet I could not help poſſeſſing myſelf 
with a doubt of my retaining the decided 


preference which 1 withed for in Capt. Aſh- 


ley's heart. This, madam, it was, and not 
caprice, which made me determine to put it 
to trial.” 

« Well my dear,” anſwered the Duchels, 
A jt is better that you ſhould have made even 


this unpleaſant contuſion, than have har- 
boured ſuſpicions that might, though ground- 


leſs, have poiſoned your future happineſs. I 


5 a will 
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will go and conſult the Duke, and fee what 
is beſt to be done; but remember you now 
put the affair into my hands, and conſent to 

my making on: Aſhley "wy reparation I 

think proper.” 


« Any thing madam chat! 18 nn. I 
am ſure.“ 

My dear 1 will have no en no 
conditions; if I undertake the buſineſs you | 
muſt leave it entirely to me. 


Certainly ne any thing that your 
Grace thinks proper.” 


„Well my dear, I hope your puniſhment 


will not be very heavy ; I will 8⁰ immediately 
to the Duke.“ 


She accordingly did ſo, and it was deter- 
mined that Lord Melworth ſhould go in pur- 
ſuit of Capt. Aſhley, and bring him back. 


His road was eaſily traced, and we will 
leave the chace of the fugitive, while we 
make a few comments upon the conduct of 
Miſs Lyttleton, who, as we ſaid before, 

though in m poſſeſſing W fre- 


L Fe quently , 
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quently made a great deal of miſchief : her 
quick feelings often occaſioned an irritability 
in her temper, which ſhe ſeldom took the 
trouble of checking ; and ſhe therefore uſu- 
ally gave way to the ſudden impulſe of thoſe 
feelings without attending to any conſe- 
quences. Thoſe few ſhe really loved, ſhe 
loved with ardour, though owing to her vo- 
latility of temper, {he would often give them 
pain. Towards thoſe ſhe difliked, fo far 
from taking pains to conceal her diſguſt, of 
which we have ſeen inſtances, ſhe had a plea- 
ſure in ſhewing it.—Her underſtanding 
ſpeaks for itſelf, her judgment will ſeldom 
get any one to ſpeak for it. 


With this mixture of good and indifferent 
qualities, ſhe loved Capt. Aſhley to exceſs; 
and in truth was jealous leſt he in reality did 
not love her as well; but now fatisfied by 
his late conduct, ſhe was anxious to make re- 
parat ion for the pain ſhe had given him, and 
terrified almoſt to death left ſhe had gone too 
far, a prey toherſelf-created diſtreſs, ſhe had 
now retired to her own apartment, chuſing 

t0 
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to indulge her unhappy thoughts, —and her 


irritable feelings heightened every diſtreſſing 


event that might poſſibly happen. 


She traverſed her apartment, and con- 
tinued in extreme anxiety for ſeveral hours; 


and by degrees loſing all patience, had form- . 


ed a reſolution of going herſelf in purſuit of 


Capt. Aſhley, if he ſhould be inexorable to 
the perſuaſions of Lord Melworth, who, ſhe 
thought, might not repreſent to him how 


truly ſhe was concerned for her conduct, and 
could not tell him every thing that might 
tend to excuſe it. 


The Ducheſs interrupted her in the midſt 
of this plan, and came in with evident agita- 
tion in her countenance. 


« What 1s the matter madam ?” cried 


Miſs Lyttleton, „I am ſure ſomething very 
bad by your Grace's looks.” 


«© Compole yourlelf,” tie the Duch- 
eſs, all will I truſt be well, but ————” 


But what?“ interrogated Miſs Lyttleton, 


« Oh! 
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« Oh! tell me, tell me ;—I am ſure Aſhley, 


my dear Aſhley is dead.“ 


Extreme wildneſs was in her countenance 
and manner. 

« Re calm,” replied the Ducheks, He 1s 
not dead, nor I truſt in any danger ; but hc 
has met with an accident.” 

« Anaccident ! what, what accident i "© 


« Why he has broke his arm,” returned 


the Ducheſs. 


« Oh! where is 3 18 he? let me go 


to him.“ 

« Patience,” cried the Duchels, © he is re- 
turned. The accident happened in getting 
out of his chaiſe ; he was obliged to ſtop to 
have ſomething done to one of the horſes, and 
not very attentive I ſuppoſe to what he was 


about, his oe flipped, and in n falling he 


broke his arm.” 
« And I am the cauſe of it,” exclaimed 


Miſs Lyttleton burſting into tears, “I will 


go to him ths minute, where is he ?” 


„He is,“ rephed the Duchels « in the 


| Duke's dreſſing room.“ | I 
4 
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Away went Miſs Lyttleton, and without any 
ceremony opened the door, and running upto 
Capt. Aſhley, funk down at his feet. He 
raiſed her in a moment, —while ſhe was fo 
agitated that ſhe could hardly ſpeak ; but at 
laſt did articulate—* Will you forgive me 
Alhley? when I ſwear to you all 1 did was 
from affection?“ 

« Dear creature, cried he, 1 ſhould 
think this proof of your affection cheaply 
purchaſed at a much Genre price than the 
light fracture of an arm. 

«I am fufficiently punifhed,” ad ſhe, 
for my ſuſpicions ; and I will never, if I can 
help it, have any more.“ 

„The ſource of them,“ faid Capt. Aſh- 
ley, © the certainty that indifference did not 
actuate you, is ſuch a gratification to my 
feelings, that I am ſenſible of no ſentiment 
but obligation.” 

Oh! my dear Aſhley,” returned Miſs 
Lyttleton, burſting into tears, “ I am in- 
deed the greateſt ſufferer ; but ſay, tell me 
the truth, are you not dangerouſly hurt.” 

No indeed, only lightly,” replied he. 

| « And 
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« And will- you not Aſhley think the worſe 
of me for what has paſſed ?” 
The worſe of you | my beloved crea- 

ture,” ſaid Capt. ane, * adore you, if 
poſhble, more men ever. 

«I will never” cried Miſs Lyttleton, 
have any more ſuſpicions ; that is, if I can 
help lit, I never, never will.” 

« Why really,” exclaimed Lore Mel. 
worth, if you indulge them in future, we 
ſhall all feel a great deal for Aſhley, but very 


little for you.“ 
J am not now,” replied Miss 1 


« inclined to quarrel with any body but my- 
ſelf ; but when that inclination 1s at an end.” 
„Which it will very ſoon es ans, x 
Lord Melworth. 
No, not ſoon,” replied Miſs. Lyttleton? 
« but if ever it is, I may then poſſibly begin 
with your Lordſhip.” 


She then inquired very particularly about 
the accident, and found that there happened 
to be a ſurgeon juſt at hand, who had {et 


Capt. Any s arm, and would have per- 
ſuaded 


et 
- 
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ſuaded him to remain where the accident 
happened, leſt the motion of a carriage 
ſhould bring on a fever; but when Lord 
Melworth arrived, and delivered his embaſſy, 
no power could keep Capt. Aſhley from re- 
turning immediately to the Caſtle, and at all 
riſks, he very ſoon ſet off. As the fracture 
was very flight, he ſuffered but little incon- 
venience, and Miſs Lyttleton ſoon recovered 
her uſual ſpirits. 


Some time paſſed on, each perſon felt ſo 
much happineſs, as to think no other could 
tee] the ſame. The retroſpect they all fre- 
quently took of paſt events, and the compa- 
riſon of them with the preſent, added a poig- 
nancy to their pleaſures : and they expe- 
rienced—That exalted merit may find ſupe- 
rior happineſs, even in this world. 
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Making good the old Proverb, that Honeſty is the beſt Policy, 


S ſoon as it was poſſible Mr. and Mrs. 


Fletcher arrived; they expreſſed the 
utmoſt Joy at the change in our heroine $ 


ſituation, but no ſurprize. 


A few mornings afterwards, as the Duke 
and Duchels, Ethelinda and the whole party 
were walking on a terrace near the Caſtle, 
they perceived at a diſtance a man and wo- 
man carrying a trunk between them. The 

ſingularity 


„ . . p—_— a 
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ſingularity of their appearance attracted the 
attention of every one. 


The man had a decent drab kind of coat, 
the flaps of which hung three parts down 
his legs; but ſo ſhort at the ſleeves that a 
clean coarſe ſhirt was ſeen for a quarter of a 
yard below them. He carried a large flap- 
ped round hat in one hand, beſides an oak 
ſtick ; and with the other helped to carry the 
trunk : his white hair, excepting a part on 
the top of his head which was bald, hung 
partly on his ſhoulders, and partly over the 
the beſt humoured countenance in the world, 


- Tha partner in his toil was a woman with 
a brocaded filk gown, which was at leaſt a 
hundred years old, a muſlin round-eared cap 
with a hood over it, and a black hat, that on 
ke account of the heat ſhe had let fall at the 
rty back of her head ; a double white handker- | 
He, chief, over which ſhe had worn a coloured 
yvo- ilk one, which was now hanging on her arm, 
he Hand in the hand which was not employed in 
ity carrying the trunk, was another coloured 


handkerchief, 


1 
z 
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| handkerchief, with which ſhe continuaily 
wiped her face. Her gown lined with green, 


was pinned back, and ſhewed a red ſtuff pet- 


ticoat, over which was a white apron likewiſe 


pinned up; a pair of black mittins compleat- 
ed her dreſs. 


Curioſity led the Duke and Ducheſs, and 


all the party into the park to fee who this 
curious pair would prove. When they came 


near them, Ethelinda, on whom the Duchels 
was leaning, exclaimed, „It muſt be nurſe 
Jones, I am ſure it is.“ 


The old woman heard her, and running 


up, ſaid with a low curteſey, © I hope your 
lady ſhip will forgive me, but ture this 1 


Miſs Thelinda. = 
« Yes it is indeed, cried Ethelinda taking 


her by 2 hand, and I am heartil y glad to 


ſee you.“ 

Thank heaven, cried 1 veiping his 
face, that you are found at laſt. I told my 
dame it would be fo, for a {tray ſheep com- 

2 | monly 
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monly comes ſafe W again, and we have 


rare news for you.“ 


« Yes, that we have, cried Mrs. Jones, 
rare news, for would you believe it? the box 
is found; we have got it here in this trunk 
ſafe with us, and as my Gaffer ſaid, we would 
not loſe fight of it 1 for this earth- 
ly world.” 

« True, ſaid the old man, but my dame, 
(winking at Ethelinda,) was main deſirous to 
ſee the inſide of it, tho'ff 'twas locked; but 
| would ſuffer no ſuch doings. We tried 
main hard to find you out Miſs Thelinda, 
and got the parſon to write a letter for us 
directed to my Lady Corbet.” 

« Pray, faid Ethelinda, how did you get 
the box?“ 


Why Miſs,” replied Tones, „it was ſent 


to us, with ſome other things dug out of the 


ruins, by a friend of mine who happened to 
g0 into thoſe parts, and mentioned as how 
he knew me, to the landlord of the inn, who 
told him of theſe things, and ſaid as how they 
were taken care of for us in caſe they ſhould . 
ever be claimed.“ 


And 
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And now my dear Miſs Thelinda,“ ex- 


claimed Mrs. Jones, * heaven's will be done, 


right will out at laſt ; it will be known whe- 
ther you have any kindred : heaven forgive 


them, tho! I can't, for being fo hard-hearted 


as to leave you expoled to the wickedneſs of 
the wide world ſo long; th'off when the letter 
came that ordered us to come here, we found 
you were come to ſome great good luck; 
but ſure, continued ſhe, looking hard at Mr. 
Hall, Is'nt that his reverence, Mr. Hall?“ 

It is indeed” replied Ethelinda. 

« Well, heaven be blefled” anſwered the 
good old woman, © do, dear fir, excuſe my 
boldneſs, but I muſt kiſs your reverence's 
hand. Oh! dear, I told our Thomas that! 
was ſure as how good luck was at hand, for 
I dreamt.” 

“Never ' cried Thomas interrupting her, 
trouble the gentry with your dreams, ! 
dare ſay they will ve us ſomething to drink 
for I am main dry.” 

« Plenty, plenty of every thing” exclaim- 
ed the Ducheſs, you ſhall neither of you 
cver want for any thing ; your young lady, 

(the 
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the Duke's and my daughter, I am ſure will 
take care of that.” 

% The Duke's and your Ladyſhip's daugh- 
ter?” cried Thomas and Hannah, both in a 
breath. Oe 

« Yes,” ſaid Ethelinda, and you ſhall 
know more about my happineſs by and by; 
go into the Caſtle and refreſh yourſelves, and 
we will ſee you again preſently.” 


The old people both fell a crying for joy, 


and it was ſometime, in ſpite of their hunger 


and thirſt, before their honeſt feelings would 
luifer them to allay either. 


This day ſeemed marked by arrivals, for 
in the evening Mrs. Hammond made her 
appearance, and entered with great fincerity 


Into the general joy. 


The Ducheſs could ſcarcely ſatisfy her 


ſelt, in expreſſing by every poſſible way the 


gratitude ſhe felt for the part Mrs. Ham- 
mond had taken in favour of Ethelinda. 
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In vain Mrs. Hammond tried to leſſen 
her merit in it.—It had been productive 
of ſuch happy conſequences, that the Duch- 
els thought it almoſt impoſſible to recom- 
penſe ber lufficiently. 
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CHAP xl 


In which we hope that, if our Readers find nothing to com- 
mend, they will have the goed humour not to be diſpieaſzd, 


bs ſeemed the Duke's wiſh to collect as 
many people as poſſibie at the Caitle, and 

te determined that every one who had been 

mtneſs of Ethelinda's mortification, ſhould 


kewiſc be witneſs of her exaltat ion. 


The Hillſworths were naturally invited in 
ompliment to Capt. Aſhley ; but they were 
 circumſtanced that they could not be at 
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the Caſtle before the races, and therefore de 
termined to meet the Duke and Duchet 
there. 


Viſs Lyttleton infiſted on Capt. Afhley't 
rot telling the Hillſworths of the change 
Ethelinda's ſituation. 


— — —— 
- 


Mr. and Mrs. Morgan had been invite 
ſome time before, and were announced whe! 
no one but Miſs, Lyttleton and Ethelind; | 
were in the room. = N 


When Mrs. Morgan ſaw Ethelinda fi“ 
quite ſtarted; yet ſcarcely curteſy'd to her 
but upon recollecting in whoſe houſe fl la 
was, immediately became a little more civ: 

re 


„Why my dear Miſs Clans 
claimed Mr. Morgan, ſhaking her heart! 1. 
by the hand, * are you here? I thought thYnc 
were a curſed parcel of lies that we heard: 
here you are, after all, ſafe and found ; but 
tell us how it all comes about.” 


„The 
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« Thoſe are not, perhaps, queſtions” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Morgan, “proper to anſwer, 
it is no buſineſs, I am ſure, of our” S, at any 
ate, Mr. Morgan.“ 

„ eper, repeated the {quire, © why not? 
i bet the beſt hunter I have, that ſhe has 
not done any thing improper. It has been a 

udgery, —all curſed ſpite and malice.” 


Ethelinda felt obliged to Mr. Morgan for 
gell tis ſentiments, and, as circumſtances were, 
Jot much embarraſſed by the manner of his 
; diſcloſing them; but her little dog juſt then 
e at the door, ſhe walked to the end 
Yo! the room to let it in. Mrs. Morgan took 
the opportunity of whiſpering “ For heaven's 
Flake how did that girl come here?“ 
By the mereſt accident in the world,” 
Yicplied Mis Lyttleton. 


YM © Oh, fo I thought; 1 ſuppole the Ducks 
\rtiWeſs don't know all about her; but for good- 
thühneſs fake why don't you tell her?“ 


„Oh, the Ducheſs is quite infatuated 
about her.“ 


H 3 . 
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Mrs. Morgan toſſed | her head, but made 
no reply, as Ethelinda now advanced to her 
ſeat again. 


The converſation was now turning upon 
general topicks, when a ſervant came in, and 
addrefling Ethelinda, ſaid © the Ducheſs de- 
fires to ſpeak to your Ladyſhip.“ 


Mrs Morgan, turning towards Ethelinda, 
flared with perfect aſtoniſhment, and echoed 
« Ladyſhip,” 

e Whats N n cried the quire, * what 

did the man lay * 


Ethelinda ſiniling, immediately left the 
room. : 

« My dear Miss Lyttleton, d1d not the 
ſervant call Miſs Claremont your Ladyſhip?” 

He certainly did,” anſwered Mats Lyt- 
tleton, and very properly.” - 

„What does it all mean?” interrupted 
Mrs. Morgan. . 

« Why it means,” replied Miſs Lyttleton, 
that after all the ill ulage, flights and mort! 
fication 


O1 
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fications ſhe bas received, this poor, diſ- 
carded, and almoſt friendleſs girl, turns out, 
at laſt, only to be the daughter of a Duke; 
the Duke of Sutherland's daughter, and your 
relation, Mr. Morgan.” 


« Whew !—whew |—whew,” cried the 
ſquire. „I rejoice at it from my ſoul. Now 
Deb. what d'ye ſay? Now what will all your 
faſhion- ſqueczers ſay? 


Damn it how you're 
all minced up; you've over-run the game 
plaguily: faith it will be excellent {port to 
ſce Ted all your quality-fanglers will be 
at fault.” 


« Why Mr. Morgan,” rephed his lady, 
« you may ſay what you pleaſe, for I know 
you will do ſo; but JI am fure that I am not 
one of them, for I always admired Maſs 


| Claremont.” 


«Tc devil you did -— why then Deb. you 
have the oddeſt way of ſhewing admiration 


that ever I faw It may be a mn 
one tao. 


Juſt 
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Juſt then the Duke came in, and was 
much pleaſed with the hearty pleafare the 
rough ſquire ſeemed to feel upon the event. 


The ladies, Mrs. Morgan evidently much 

embarraſſed, ſoon after withdrew to dreſs; 

but from this time ſhe diſcovered new 
charws every moment in Lady Ethelinda. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. i. 


Which produces ſerious Sentiments from an unexpected 


Quarter, 


HE time now approached for the races, 

where the Duke was to preſide, and 

where his beloved daughter was to make her 
frſt entree into publick. 


He had inſiſted on her appearing with 
great ſplendour, and had ordered jewels for 
her of very conſiderable value. The races 
were thirty miles from the Caſtle, the mourn- 
ing for Mr. Corbet was juſt expired; and the 
Ducheſs inſiſted upon it that Miſs Lyttle- 
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ton ſhould not make any further delays, and 


that the ſame day ſhould unite her to Capt. 
Aſhley which gave Lady Ethelinda to * 
Melworth. 


Settlements, and preparatians of that ſort 


were in great forwardneſs, and it was deter- 
mined that both the marriages ſhould take 


place in the weck after the races. 


It was the beginning of Auguſt when the 
party let off from the Caſlle ; the Duke and 


Ducheſs in a poſt-chaiſe and four, Lady 


Ethelinda, Miſs Lyttleton, Lord Melworth, 
and Capt. Aſhley in the Duke's coach and 
fix, Mrs. Hammond and Mis Elford, who 
had joined them two days before, with Mr. 
Hail and Mr. Davies, the Duke's chaplain, 
in another coach and four; the ladies maids 


in another, followed by out- riders innu- 
merable. 


The Duke had a houſe at Doncaſter, 


Where they were received with every mark of 


reſpect; but Maſs Lyttleton, anxious to 
” a | plague 
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plague ſombody, begged and intreated that 


ſhe might be allowed to amuſe herſelf if they 
met any one who had happened to know 
Lady Ethelinda as Miſs Claremont, and did 
not Know of her Oe 


The Dutcheſs gave, coinfonk; provided ſhe 
would not carry her jokes too far. 

„No, ſhe has had enough of that I hope,” 
aid the Duke. 


« Well my Lord, lam fare 1 have been 


puniſhed enough for only trying to make 


every thing as clear as in ſerious matters they 
ſhould be.” 


« You have certainly a very happy me- 


thod of making things clear,” faid Lord 


Melworth with a ſmile ; “but I believe at 


preſent you mean to exert your genius only 
to perplex : don't you my dear coulin ?“ 
Not IJ,“ replied Miſs Lyttleton; “ but 


J long to ſee thoſe deſpicable beings, who 


would bow and curteicy,, and be molt obſe- 
- quious to thote within a certain circle; but 
would {ee unmoved, humble merit neglected ; 

honeſty begging bread ; honour diſgraced; 
I 6 and 
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innocence, in thoſe of an inferior ſtation, 
branded with ſhame. I long to fee ſuch 
reptiles turned to ridicule, and expoſed to 
contempt.” _ | 

But I fear, my dear Miſs Lyttleton,” faic 
Lord Melworth, „ ſuch beings do not feel 
contempt in ſo ſtrong a manner as one 
ſhould wiſh.““ 

« Yes, yes they do, my 14 40 the inſtant.“ 
Why,“ returned his Lordſhip, “it is 
ſurpriſing how littleneſs of mind pervades 
and poiſons every proper feeling ; its influ- 
ence is not confined to one channel, but is 
_ conſpicuous in every ſentiment ; and thoſe 
who have it, ſeldom poſſeſs ſenſibility 
enough to be alive to the puniſhments it de- 
frees. However, I dare lay it will not be 
your fault if at leaſt we have not ſome 
amuſement, in caſe any incident occurs that 
can afford it.“ 

« Yes,” returned Miſs Lyttleton, long 
to have an opportunity of proving my {kill 
in mortifying the mean and inſolent, and by 
ſhewing them how contemptible they are, 
let Thom: learn what they ought. to be; and 


perhaps 
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perhaps by correcting their follies have ſome 
chance of 2mending their hearts.“ = 

„ Bleſs me,” exclaimed Lord Melworth, 
« why, my lively couſin, you are going to 
turn monitor already ; it appears to me a ve- 


ry arduous 3 8855 the attempt 
ſucceed.“ 


The entrance of a ſervant put an end to 
the converſation, and to our chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP... XIV. 


A var iety of old acquaintance make their appearance But, 
as manners make the man —ſo, in the faſhionable wy 
honours make the woman, 


HE party divided, but lounged about 

the next morning, which was the day 
previous to the commencement of the races, 
and the Duke had declared that he ſhould, 
on that evening, give an extra ball. Among 


other places, Lady Ethelinda, Mits Lyttle- 


ton, Lord Melworth, and Captain Aſhley, 


went into a bookſeller's ſhop, where a great 
number of people were amuſing themſelves 
differently.— Some in - ratfling—others in 
| reading 
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reading the papers, and looking over books, 
&c. They had ſcarcely been a minute in 


the ſhop, when a party attracted their notice, 


conſiſting of three ladies and four gentlemen. 
A general whiſper among them immediately 


took place, followed by a general ſtare at 


Ethelinda. 


« Now for it,” cried Miſs Lyttleton';— 
the farce 1s beginning. There is Lord John 
Derry, and thoſe would-be-fine ladies, the 
Miſs Watſons. A courteſy of great civility 
paſſed from them to Miſs Lyttleton, who re- 
turned it. Lord John immediately came up 
to her This,” cried he, 1s an unexpe&- 


ed pleaſure, indeed ;” and began to atk her 


numberleſs queſtions during which, he 


made a flight bow to, and ftarcd very hard at, 


our Heroine.— But pray,” continued he, 


drawing Miſs Lyttleton aſide, “is not that 
Miſs Claremont?“ 
„Why, to be ſure,” rephed Mats Lyttle- 
ton . Is your memory become ſo very 
ſhort ſince you ſaw her at Langley Park?“ 
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« But, my dear Miſs Lyttleton,” con- 
tinued he, © forgive me but were there not 


ſome circumſtances talked of afterwards, that 


made me not much expect to ſee her have 


the honour of your protection : Beſides, the 


33: 


-ertainty that the 1 is nobody———. 
« Yes, yes,” ſaid Miſs Lyttleton, inter- 


rupting him, „there are ſome particular cir- 


cumſtances that you allude mags is not 
under my protection, I affure you.” 

gut ſhe ſeems to be with you.? 

« Yes, we happen to. be together juſt 


59 


OW. 


« She is dev liſh handſome. —Pray who i 18 


the with?“ 
« Her parents, 1 believe.” 


« Her parents !—Oh ! they are found, | 


are they—ſome low people, I ſuppoſe.“ 
Mrs. and Miſs Watſons now came up. 


« What I told you,” continued Lord 
John, “about Miſs Claremont, is very true.” 

Pray what was it?“ interrogated Miſs 
Watſon—“ I didn't hear?“ 


« Only 
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“ Only ſome particulars of the old ſtory,” 


replied Lord John :—< But (continued he, 
turning to Mus Watſon) it ſeems ſhe is with 


her parents, not with Miſs Lyttleton.“ 


I thought that impoſſible, indeed,” ſaid 
NMiis Wation, and think it very impertinent 


incher to preſume to join Miſs Lyttleton.— 
Fat I own I think ſhe has a vulgar kind of 


boidnets in her manner.—Why, ſhe is talk- 
ing very freely, I think, to Lord Melworth.“ 


_ « Freely, indeed,” anſwered Mrs Watſon. 
« T am furpriſed that he pays her ſo much 


attention—and 1t is quite a ſhame that ſuch 
a ſort of woman ſhouid meet with ſo much 


notice; particularly in the preſence of others, 
at leaſt of ſo much more faſhion. We were 
going to raffle, but I ſee ſhe is going to do ſo, 
and I really don't chuſe my girls ſhould run 
any chance of being ſpoken to by her.“ 
« Oh! you need not fear,” replied Miſs 


Lyttleton ; “J dare fay ſhe has very little 


chance of ſpeaking to them.” 

uch ſort of low people,” returned Mrs. 
Watſon, are always trying to force them- 
ſelves upon people of any faſhion—but indeed 


we | 
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we muſt go home for the hair-dreſſer is 
waiting for us by this time. We ſhall meet 
in the evening. i hope the Duke and Duch- 
eſs are well ;—you are with them, of courſe. 
Ft is very kind in his Grace to give us this 
extra ball to night—but he 1s all elegance.” 


The party then ſhook hands with Miſs 
Lyttleton—turned to ſtare as they paſſed 
Ethelinda—and left the ſhop—which they 
had ſcarcely done, before Sir Ambroſe, Lady 
Spriggs, Mils Figgins, Miſs Patterſon, and 
another lady, to whom they ſeemed to pay 
great attention, came in. 


Mi Patterſon immediately ſaw Ethe- 
linda, and expreſſed the ſincereſt Pleaſure at 
mooting her. 


« Tt1s, indeed,” cried ſhe, © a happineſs 
I did not expect”. The poor girl looked 
may, 
%% I am afraid,” :faid Ethelinda, after 
thanking her for the ſatisfaction ſhe expreſſed 
at meeting, 6 you are not quite well.” 


« Oh 
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ce Oh! Miſs Claremont,” returned ſhe, 
Gr I wiſh J could have an. ee of 
ſpeaking a few words to you.“ 
That you certainly ſhall have,” replied 
Ethelinda.—“ Shall you be at the ball this 
evening?“ 

Ves did not before wiſh to go; but 
Lady Spriggs faid I might, if 1 would—and 


now I certainly will.” 


Lady Spriggs came up, and told Mifs 
Patterſon ſhe wanted her.“ I could not 
think,” continued ſhe, © who you had found 
to talk to but I ſee it is you, Miſs Clare- 
mont,” and at the ſame time ſhe made her 2 


half kind of courte'y.—Mils Figgins toffed 


her head, and turned away. Lady Spriggs 
took Miſs Patterſon by the arm, and repri- 
manded her for talking ſo much to Mats 
Claremont.“ We have had enough of her, 
I think, in our family—but any vulgar perſon 
1s the ſame to you as the genteeleſt.“ 

« [ defire,” ſaid Sir Ambroſe, © while you 
are with us—while you have our ene 


Miſs 
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Mis Patterſon, that you will not be ſo very 


intimate with you don't know who.” 

The poor girl replied, „that ſhe did not 
know there was any harm in renewing an 
acquaintance, that, {! ory as it was, had given 
her ſo much pleaſure.” 


J with you would take pleaſure,” ſaid 


Lady Spriggs, © in what ought to give it, in 


paying a Proper attention only where 1t 1s 
due.” 


Miſs Patterſon ſaid, ſhe always wiſhed 


to pleaſe every body.” 


“ You have no buſineſs to try to pleaſe 


every body, and to be ſo attentive to that | 
girl who my ſiſter has no reaſon to think 


well of, though ſhe had the good luck to get 


off ;—but I dare fay ſhe's no better than ſhe 


ſhould be—Shkhe looks as if ſhe was'nt- CT 


Miſs Patterſon only anſwered by a ſigh, 
but determined to impart her the fo in 


the cvening to Ethelinda, in caſc ſhe found 
an W 


| Ethelinda 
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Ethelinda and Mits Lyttleton went away, 
and, 1n a few minutes afterwards, Lord John 
returned to the ſhop, conducting Lady 
Hillſworth and Lady Diana, who were juſt 


arrived, and whom he had met at the inn 


door. He perſuaded them to go with him 
for a few minutes to the bookſelier's, as the 
place of general rendezvous, which was al- 
moſt oppoſite. He told them Miſs Lyttle- 
ton was there. | 


« We ſhall ſend immediately to the Duke 
and Ducheſs, replied Lady Hilifworth, 


eto inquire after them, and ſay we will meet 


them in the evening but, as you ſay, Mis 


Lyttleton is fo near, we will go and {peak to 
her. 

„And who do you think,” cried Lord 
John, is here? But you will never gueſs— 
that Miſs Cl: emont, that uſed to live with 
Lady Falkner.“ 


« Blels me!” exclaimed Lady Diana, 
« who does ſhe turn out to be? Nobody, I 


ſuppoſe ;—and nobody, of courſe, takes any 
notice of her.” | 


« Why, 
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Why, no ;—1 ſuppoſe not many ladies 


of any faſhion,” replied Lord John, with a 


laugh. 
always thought it would end ſo,” e- 
turned Lady Diana: — “ But whom Pa 


ſhe ſeem to be with?“ 


That I know nothing about ;—but by : 


what Miis Lyttleton told me, ſhe forced 
herſelf upon her this morning Jung I think 
they lay ſhe has found her parents.” 

« 1 ſuppoſe {ome low prope,” ſaid L ady 
Diana“ 

„Oh! that you may [wear,” cd his 
Lordſhip.” 
„Well,“ cried Lady Hillſworth, “ I have 
heard two ſtories about Lady Cecilia's con- 
duct to that girl. —For my own part, I 


thought it very ſtrange Lady Falkner's 


making ſuch a fuſs with her, and then leav- 


ing her nothing. To be ſure one can take 


no notice of her ;—but I have no great opi- 


nion of Lady Cecilia's kindneſs.— She is a 


very violent woman, I know. However, we 
have nothing to do with it, and I ſhall not 
involve myſelf in the affair ;—tuch people 

are 
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are generally pretty preſuming, and I ſhall 
certainly avoid ſpeaking to her ;—and po- 
ſitivehy there ſhe is, which was the caſe, 
Ethelinda having turned into a milliner's 
ſhop, and ſtopped to ſpeak a few words to 
Miſs Patterſon, who had been ſent there by 
Lady Spriggs ; but not having any time for 
explanations, ſhe only faid a few words of 
comfort to her, promiſing to find an oppor- 
tunity for farther convertation in the even- 
ing and then, as ſhe had agreed, followed 
the party, who were gone into another ſhop . 
cloſe by.— While ſhe was ſpeaking to Miſs 
Patterſon, Lady Hillſworth, Lady Diana, 
and Lord John, paſſed her without taking 
the leaſt notice - excepting that Lady Diana 
immediately turned round, and whiſpered 


Lord John. 


Having thus put their charitable reſolu- 
tion into practice, they went on to the book- 
ſeller's but Miſs Lyttleton was gone.— 
Mrs. Morgan, however, happened to be 
there. Many mutual civilities paſſed be- 
tween the ladies —Lady Hillſworth apolo- 

giſed 


r 
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giſed for not calling on the Ducheſs before 


dinner, but ſaid, it was ſo late ſhe muſt dreſs 


immediately, as ſhe underſtood the ball was 


to begin very early, and had only come over 


to that ſhop in hopes of meeting Miſs Lyttle- 


ton, who, ſhe had underſtood, was there, but 
did not know ſhe ſhould have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing Mrs. Morgan.” HY 
Is your party large,” continued Lach 
Hillſworth. 

Nes, it is pretty numerous.” 

* « Pray, my dear Mrs. Morgan,“ criet 
Lady Diana, © have you heard that Mis 
Claremont, the girl brought up, you Know, 
by Lady Falkner, 15 Here.” 

« Why, yes,” replied Mrs. Morgan, rather 
heſitating—for ſhe had been ſo charged by 
Miſs Lyttleton, not to mention the late dil 
covery—that the did not dare to do it, tho 
ſhe longed to do ſo exceffively.—* Yes, ye, 
I know ſhe is, and looking more beautitu 
than ever.“ _ 6 


But nobody of any faſhion ſpeaks to hd 
if couri?,” cried Lady Diana. | 
5 3 


— 4 
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Not ſpeak to her! Oh! dear me, ſhe is 


amazingly improved: I'm ſure your La'ſhip 
will think ſo.” 

« La! Mrs. Morgan, I don't underſtand 
you. Why Lord John faid juſt now, that 
nobody but men ſpoke to her.“ 

„Why,“ replied Lord John,“ I am ſure 
Miſs Lyttleton ſpok 
her, and told me hs ou met her by acci- 
dent.“ | 

Well,“ anſwered Mrs. Morgan, I 
never ſaw any body ſo improved.“ 
« Why, who is ſhe with?“ aſk 
Hiliiworth, | 

« Oh! ſhe is with us.“ | 

repeated Lady E 


TS. ATED LL D-09 


ſlightingly enough of 


ed Lady 


* With you,” lworth | 
„What do you mean?“ | 
I underſtand ſhe has found her parents.“ 

“O yes, ſo ſhe has,“ anſwered Mrs. Mor- 
gan. She is with them but the 1s \ 16 Us 
ſometimes.“ 

What! does the Ducheſs take ahy 

notice of her ?” - 

« Yes, ſhe does, indeed.” 


vor. iv. = «+ Well, 
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„Well, I never heard any thing ſo un- 

accountable in my lite, —But pray who are 
her parents at laſt ?” | 

-— © ] eat rightly tell—but 1 dare fag 
you'll ſoon lee.” 

„Seel fee her parents—how ſhould 1 
ſee them, my dear Mrs. Morgan?“ 

« Oh! I dare fay you will, and I'm ſure 
you'll think Lady Mis Claremont 
wonderfully altered for the better but I muſt 
go home, or I ſhan't be ready.” 


So ſaying, away ſhe went, leaving Lady 
Hilliworth and Lady Diana in great aſto- 
niſhment, at the wonderful change in Mrs. 


Morgan's ſentiments concerning Mijs Clare- 
mont. 


cc It” $ the oddeſt thing I ever ſaw,” ſaid 
Lord John, laughing :“ but Mrs. Mor- 
gan is not very wiſe, you know.” 

% Oh! but,“ replied Lady Hill fworth, 
« ſhe never has an opinion of her own in 


ſuch a cafe as this ;—Bciides, did you ob- 


K\ 


ſerve | 
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u 


ferve how ſhe heſitated. I am ſure * 18 
ſome myſtery in it, from her manner.” 

« Why, faith, I begin to think ſo nal 
anſwered Lord John.” 

Well, we ſhall ſee in the evening 
pole,” replied Lady Diana. 

« And your La'ſhip means to dance, 1 
hope?“ interrogated his Lordſhip.— Vou 


, I ſup- 


know, I ſuppoſe, that they 1775 begin here, 


in the old ſtile, with minuets.” 

e Really ] don't know—lT had much ra- 
ther not ; wy my fiſter ſays it will be a com- 
pliment to the Duke—ſo I believe I ſhall.” 

«Oh! FO for Heaven's ſake, dance—or 
rather for my fake, dance a munuet—or elſe 
I ſhall be to open the campaign with I don't 
know who—for I ſuppoſe I muft dance.” 

« To be ſure,” 


* what clic are you men good for?“ 


cried Lady Diana ;''— 


The dialogue was then interrupted by 
Lord Hillſworth's coming in; and very foon 
after, they all diſperſed to Prepare for the 
evening, 
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CHAP. XV. 


In which, ſentiment want of ſentiment-wiſdom, and folly— 
what is good=and what is bad have each ſome ſhare. 


9 — 2 — — 


HEN Ethelinda and her party re- 
turned home, Miſs Lyttleton re- 
lated what had paſſed in the bockſeller's 
ſhop.—The Ducheſs, laughingly, ſaid, „It 
was exactly what you wiſhed for, Miſs 
Lyttieton.— Tou would have been Ap 
pointed, had it been otherwiſe.“ 
66: Why, I own to your Grace, that I ſhall 
feel particularly pleaſed at the embarraſſment 


of that egregious coxcomb, Lord John.” 
80 we ell, 
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« Well,” replied the Ducheſs,” he always 
appeared to me a very inoffenſive one.“ 
ut your Grace is miſtaken ; for he, in 
reality, poſſeſſes great malcvolence, and de- 
lights | in mortifying others, and now, I think, 


his Lordſhip will have his turn, as well as, 


thoſe pert Miſſes. There is nothing I hate 
like your pert Miftes, who, full of ignorance 
and vulgarity, fit up in one corner of the 
room gigling and laughing at thoſe who are 
perhaps every way their itupertors, and who 
are only reſtrained by good nature from treat- 
ing them with the contempt they deſerve.” 
Blets me! cried the Puchels, why 


Miſs Lyttleton, you grow quite ſentimental ; 


and take care, that from thoſe pert nk 


Miſſes, you keep clear of thoſe clever witty 
ones, that are ſometimes leis excuſable in 


their frolics, becauſe they en better, and 


can be much more miſchie vous.“ | 
«© What does your Grace mean: pu 


„Why, my dear,“ rephed the Ducheſs, 


laughing, © I only felt afraid left any ſhaft 
ſhould unluckily recoil, and accidentally 


wound yourſelf.” 


13 « None 


> 
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« None would hurt me fo much, Madam, 
as one aimed by you—but hope.“ 
A truce,” cned the Ducheſs; I only 
meant, my dear, to call on your goodnels of 
heart as a guard upon your wit, for then it 
will never ſhoot further than it ſhould do.— 
I own Lord John fair game. As to the 
Mifſes you ſpeak of, I know nothing of 
them—but think that ſuch ſort of conduct, 
a you deſcribe their's to have been, may 
oitner ariſe from folly than ill nature, and 
therefore ſhould be treated accordingly— 
but it is time to go to our toilets” 


The Ducheſs arole, and the ladies imme- 
diately ſeparated. — - 


Pg 


It was agrecd that Mrs. Hammond Mrs. 
Morgan, Miſs Ly ttleton, Captain Aſhley, 
and Miſs Elford, ſhould go firſt to the ball, 
and the Duke and Ducheſs, with Lady Ethe- 
linda and Lord Melworth, follow ſoon after- 


% wards, 


Places 
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Places had been reſerved at the top of the 
room for the Duke's party. Lady Hillſ- 
wort and Lady Diana were arrived, and 
the maſter of the ceremonies had aſked Lady 
Diana to open the ball, ſaying, they only 
waited for the Duke and Ducheſs, who, he 
underſtood, were coming immediately. 


Lady Diana conſented to dance, and was 
ſettling herſelf accordingly.— Lord John 
was pulling on his gloves, but tore one of 
them ſo entirely, that he ſaid he muſt go 
and ſee for ſome others. 


| The maſter of the ceremonies was juſt 
then called away, and Lady Diana began ex- 
preſſing her diſlike of being forced to dance 
the firſt minuet.— “ It is (continued ſhe) 
ſuch an exhibition and every body ſtaring 
at one fo, that it frightens one almoſt to 
death and the muſic generally play ſo hor- 


rid bad, that it is impoſſible to dance to- 
lerably.“ 


1 - Tuſt 
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Juſt then, Miſs Lyttleton and Mrs. Ham- 
mond arrived, and were ſcarcely ſeated, 
when Lord John returned, who, running up 
to Miſs Lyttleton, exclaimed, —* For 
Heaven's ſake, Mits Lyttleton, what is this 
ſtory I have juſt heard of the Duke of Suther- 
land having juſt found a daughter—it ſounds 
very ridiculous—there ſurely can't be any 
truth 8 it. Do explain, if you can, what it 
means 


3” 


us Why, juſt what you bay; anſwered 
Mits Lyttleton.—< The Duke and Duch- 
eſs have found a daughter, and fhe is coming 
with them.” N 

« But, for Heaven's ſake, where has ſhe 
been concealed fo long? 

« Oh! I have not time, now, to enter 
into hiſtories.— Beſides, here ſhe comes.“ 


Lady Diana, wi.o was ſitting at a little diſ- 
tance, jumped up, and running to Mils 
Lyttleton, exclaimed, © Heavens and earth ! 
is that Miſs Claremont?“ | 
No, it is not,” anſwered Mif Lyttle- 
ton, I aſſure you.” 


« Not 
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« Not Miſs Claremont! but indeed it is.“ 

« Tt certainly is not Miſs Claremont,” 
returned Miſs Lyttleton, « It is Lady Ethe- 
950 Morton.” 

« Lady Ethelinda Torton !” repeated 
Lady Diana.—““ Who is that? W. hat does 
it all mean?“ 

« Your Ladyſhip's curioſity will "IR be 
ſatisfied, and I hope gratified,” replied Mif 
Lyttleton, * in ſeeing the moſt perfect of 
her ſex, in mind and perion, 0 one c of the moſt 


85 


exalted 1 in rank.“ 


The maſter of the ceremonies led the 
Ducheſs, who had ſtopped a little time to 
{peak to an old acquaintance. Lord Melworth 
conducted Lady Ethelinda, who looked like 
a divinity.— But as {ome people chuſe to be 
informed very minutely of the appearance of 
an earthly goddeſs, we ſhall devote a few lines 
to the exact delcription of her. 

She had on a clear muſlin gown, ſpotted with 
ſilver, and ornamented with violet coloured 
flowers; wreaths of which, with great taſte, de- 
corated her petticcat, and went round her 

Lg” arms, 
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arms. On her head ſhe had a broad bandeau of | 
diamonds, with white feathers, and ſome ele- 
gant diamond ſtars, and a very large wheat- 
ſheaf among the feathers, which, vibrating 
with the. lighteſt motion, caſt an uncom- 
monly brilliant luſtre.—A profuſion of fine, 
and remarkably long hair, hung down her 
back, juſt faſtened together with a bow of 
diamonds.—In ſhort, all together, in perſon 
and dreſs, ſhe appeared almoſt divine ;—a 
pattern of beauty, grace, and elegance. 


« Defend me !” exclaimed Lord John ;— 
« why that is really Miſs Claremont.—Say, . 
Miſs Lyttleton, what does this mean ?” 

„Mean —chy that pgople ſhould be very 
cre. what they ſay of they dou”? know 
10/0. 

. hy, you deceived me vourſelf” 5 calpd 
Lord John ;—-you ſaid ſhe was with her 
parents, who were mean people.“ 

« ] beg your Lordſhip's pardon -I ſaid 
the firſt part, and you ſuppoſed the ſecond.“ 

« Will you introduce me?“ ad his 
e 


1 0 


* 
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As you are not acquainted with her,” 
replied Miſs Lyttleton, ſmiling ;—* or ra- 
ther as ſhe is not acquainted with you, 1 cer- 
tainly will.” 

By this time they were arrived at the top 
of the room, and Lady Ethelinda was ſeated 
by the Ducheſs. —The Duke had followed 
them, and ſtood leaning over his daughter's 
chair, delighted with the admiration which. 
be {aw ſhe inſpired. 


Compliments, of courſe, paſſed between 
the Hillſworths and the Duke and Ducheſs; 
but the ſurpriſe of Lady Hillſworth and 
Lady Diana, notwithſtanding the endeavours 
of politeneſs to ſuppreſs it, cannot be eaſily 
deſcribed. 8 


The maſter of the ceremonies, who, when 
he was called out of the room, had been in- 
formed by the Duke of every thing that was 
neceſſary, immediately came up, wa hoped 
Lady Ethelinda would dance a minuet. 


16 Ethelinda 
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Ethelinda felt conſiderable alarm, but with 
inimitable grace, acquieſced, and was handed 
to the place from wlience ſhe was to begin. 


Lady Diana coloured with diſappoint- 
ment, blended, we fear, with a little mortifi- 
cation.—Her deſtined partner, Lord John, 
was likewiſe ſet aſide, as it was Lord Mel- 
worth's place to begin.—The eyes of every 
perſon in the room ſeemed drawn to one 
focus and every perſon in the back benches, 
as if by general conſent, ſtood up. Nothing 
could be more clegant than the ee 
It was grace cxemplified. 


The Duke and Ducheis ſaw the genera 
gaze, of almoſt clamorous admiration, with 
deiight ;—and the Duchets, whole. ſpirits 
had been rather weakened by the agitation 
they had ſuffered, could not conceal her 
emotion.—As the tears of joy trickled down 
her checks —+< You lee; my dear Mrs. Ham- 
mond,“ whiſpered ſhe, that Jay ſometimes 
turns thief, and robs grief of it's uſual ap- 


pendage.—! am indeed almoſt too happy 
2 and 
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and look at my dear Duke—his feelings are 
equally ferveut.” 


He preſently came round to them, and 
tenderly. taking. the, Duchels's hand, My 
love,“ {aid he, who could onde thought of 
the happineſs tha awaited us.“ 

6 It was unloohed for, as it is great, S 
plied the Duchets, „ to have found our 
child—and to find her fo good, ſo excellent, 
ſo accompliſhed.“ 2 


y this time the minuet was finiſhed, and 
Lady Ethelinda re- ſcated. The Ducheſs 
immediately introduced her to Lady Hillſ- 


worth and Lady Diana, and, in a few words, 
let them into the event, at which they af- 
5 fected to be deeply intereſted, and very much 
a pleaſed. n 

\ Miſs Lyttleton had been amuſing herſelf, 
buy liſtening to « converſation between Sir 
5 Ambroſe, Lady 81 11g , and ſome others. 
= 3 1 

— 9 . 
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« Well,” faid Sir Ambroſe, «© who could 
have ſuppoſed ſuch a wonderful thing.” 

For my part,“ replied her Ladyſhip, “ I 
always thought ſhe had an air that ſeemed 
much ſuperior to her ſituation.” 

I was {urpriſed, my dear,” ſaid he, you 
did not ſpeak to her this morning at the 
bookſeller's.” 

« Surpriſed—la', Sir Ambroſe, why ſhould 
| you be ſurpriſed at my not doing fo, when 
you did not do it yourſelf—but Jenny did.” 

And I ſuppoſe,” cried Miſs Patterſon, 
« may again this evening, if ſhe will con- 
deſcend to ſpeak to me.” 

« That ſhe will not do, you may depend 
upon it,” ſaid Lady Spriggs. 

Indeed, Madam, L think {he will, re- 
plied Miſs Patterſon. 

« No, no, child, you are nuſtaken in that 
idea but you know nothing of the world.” 

„But I really,” replied Miſs Patterſon, 
think I know her heart too well, to believe 
ſhe will deſpiſe thoſe ſhe has favoured with 
her notice, and who have done nothing to 
become unworthy of it.“ 


- £82 


« And 
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And fo, Mils, you ſet up your judg- 
ment in oppoſition to mine—do you?“ re 
plied her Ladyſhip, wlio had been piqued by 
poor Jenny's Inuendo. | 

« We jhall ſee, Madam,” anſwered Mus 
Patterſon ;—* but indeed I meant no of- 
fence.” 

„No, we ſhall not ſee Ma'am,“ replied 
her Ladyſhip—for you muſt go home in a 
few minutes, as I recollect having a letter 
which you muſt anſwer.” 

« No, no,” faid Sir Ambroſe, © let her 
{ſtay to night, and dance, if ſhe can get any 
proper perton to dance with her.” 


« Juſt then the minuets cloſed, and Ethe- 
linda, perceiving Miſs Patterſon, moved to- 
wards her, the eyes of every perſon in the 
room following her ſteps. 


Poor Miſs Patterſon was ſo much ſurpriſed” 
at fuch particular notice, that ſhe wanted 
preſence of mind to behave properly A 
natural impulſe made her riſe at the approach 
of Lady Ethelinda—but timidity made her 

Dy - it 
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fit down again, as faſt as Ee could, in the 
ſame moment. 

I come, Miſs Patter bn, 5 ' faid W 
to beg a icy minute's converſation with you.“ 

Up ſtarted Lady Spiggs, endeavouring 
to attract Lady Ethclinda's attention, who, 
making her a flight curteſy, took Miſs Pat- 
terſon's hand and led her away. Lady 
Spriggs coloured with vexation, and Sir Am- 
broſe ſaid, © This is very extraordinary.“ 

« Extraordinary indeed,” anſwered her 
Lady (hip, | «T can hardly belicve I am 
awake.” En | 

« You expreſſed,” ſaid Ethelinda to Miſs 
Patterſon, a wiſh to ſpeak to me.—fay, 
have I the power of ſerving you.” 

„ am fo confuled at the liberty I igno- 
rantly took” replied Miſs Patterſon, that I 
know not what to ſay in excuſe for it, more 
than that I did not then know to whom 1 
ſpoke ſo familiarly, and my unhappinets 
urged me to aſk your ay! ice, as you were 


formerly ſo kind to me.“ 
8 „Tell 
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Tell me,“ returned Ethelinda, „in a 


word, do you wiſh to remove from the fa- 
mily you are with ?” 

It is what I know not how to do,“ an- 
ſwered Miſs Patterſon ; «but I am very, ve- 
ry miſerable: no dependant can lead a 
worſe life.” 

Then,“ rephed Ethelinda, “ come to me 
my dear Mils Patterſon, to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock, and we will then talk 
farther on the ſubject, and in the mean time 
reſt aſſured, that I will aſſiſt you in changing 
your ſituation,” 


Miſs Patterſon could ſcarcely articulate 


| her thanks; but her countenance fully ex- 


preſied them. 


They then parted, and Ethelinda returned 
to her friends; but ſtepping back, beckoned 
Miſs Lyttleton, and introduced Mits Patter- 
fon to her. When they got to their places 
again, Here,” cried Miſs Lyttleton,” is 


Lord John Derry, who torgot your Lady- 


ſhip as Miis Claremont, and this morning 
wondered 


1 — 2 
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wondered I would degrade myſelf by orant- 
ing you my protection ; this evening he 
wants your's. Come Lord John, have you 
any thing to ſay for yourleif, better than 
what I have ſaid for you?” 

« Youre very ſevere, Miſs e 1 
could not foreſee, —1 did not know.” 


firmly believe your Lordſhip, ! if y you had 


forcicen,—if you had known, —you would. 


have acted very differently; but all I mean, is 
to adviſe you to be in future a little better ac- 
quainted with a lady's real character before 


you give ſo general an account of it.“ 

„Pray Miſs Lyttletons ſpare me.“ 
„Come, I will then, provided you pro- 

miſe in future to ſpare others; and as an ad- 


ditional motive for io doing, remember, that 


eventually it will be ſparing yourſelf.“ 
« A truce,” cried Lord John, * for 
heaven's fake.” 


« For your ſake, if you rleaſe,” returned 


Miſs Lyttleton *but why don't you dance?“ 


« Who ſhall I dance with? will Lady - 


Ethelinda or you honour me ſo far.” 


60 No, 


6c 


unwilling obedience 
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T HE 


„No, no, we are both engaged; but we 


will find you a partner.” 


* You are very good, but —— 2 

« Oh, let's have no buts. Come Lady 
Ethelinda, there is Miſs Patterſon, I will in- 
quire if ſhe will do Lord John the honour ot 
dancing with him.“ 


Away ſhe flew, and preſently returning, 
carried off his Lordthip, who yielded a very 
> to her commands; but 
aid not dare to reiule, 


The Miſs Watſon's placed themſelves in 
the way to be taken notice of; but Miſs 
Lyttleton only made them a ſlight curteſy. 
Their ſcrupulous mother, who had moſt 
neartily repented of her airs in the morning, 
lided up to Mit: Lyttleton, and, after re- 
marking how very hot it was, declared that 
ſhe had never been fo furprized 1 in her life as. 
ſhe had been that evening. 


«* How ſo madam,” replied Maſs Lyttleton; 3 


* why Lady Ethelinda has not taken the li- 
liberty. 
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| berty of ſpeaking to the Miſß Watſon's, 
has ſhe ?” 


„The liberty, ma'am,” returned Mrs. 
Wailſc:, in a tone of furprize. 
« Yes mT'am the liberty, If I remember 
right you thought that Lady Ethelinda's 
raffling at the {ſame table too great a one this 


morning, and went away leſt ſhe ſhould pre- 


ſume to ſpeak to them; though I aſſured you 
that I dared ſay ſhe would not be particu- 
larly anxious to do to.” 

7 


O Oh, ma'am, but we did not know.“ 
qu did not 


T , — 5 5 3 

It is very true ma' am that y 
* I 1 a . * I — by 
know- ſhe was right honourable, and the 


Duke of Sutherland's daughter; but give me 


leave to ſay, that her notice would have done 


honour to your daughters, and any body's 
daughters, without the rank that now ſo 
highly diſtinguiſhes her. But J hope, (con- 
tinued Miſs Lyttleton with a ſmile of con- 
tempt, and walking away,) that another time 


you will diſcriminate better,” 


Mrs. Watſon and her daughters were 
thrown into thorough contuſion, and retired, 


filled 


—— 


charming daughter with their eyes every ſtep 


Ducheſs role, and throwing her arms round 


y overpowered, too much over- ſtretcbed; 
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filled with vexation, very early in the even- 
ing, for they were cut quite out of the moſt 
elegant party, which they fighed for, and be- 
ing. /o deprived of it, was a mortification they 
could not long ſubmit to. 


The Duke and Ducheſs followed their 


ſhe took. Lord Melworth too ſhared their at- 
teEton and admiration, and it would be im- 
poſſible for any one who has not been in their 


lituation, to be ſenſible of the feelings inci- 
dent to it. 


« None of the Duke's party ſtay'd late at 
the ball ; but all returned home weil pleaſed 
with the evening. Ethelinda always went 
to the Duchels's apartment before ſhe re- 
tired for the night; as ſhe entered, the 


her neck, My child,” ſaid ſhe, I am al- 


moſt too happy, my feclings are almoſt too 
much tor me. 


Ethelinda perceived that nature was near- 


44 
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and was convinced, that ſtrong ſenſations of 
happineſs might prove as fatal as miſery, 
„Oh madam!” cried Ethelinda, „do not 
give way to ſuch powerful feelings, which, 
however delightful in themſelves, if not mo- 
derated, may be as prejudicial to the deli- 
cacy of your frame as if they took their riſe 
from misfortune.” 

« But,” cried the Ducheſs, « the loſs of 
you, and never having had another child, 
tinged my lite with m clancholy; I conceived 
parental affection to be one of the moſt de- 
lightful feelings of human nature.” 


Juſt then the Duke entered, “ Is it not ſo 
my Lord,” cried the Ducheſs, „Is not pa- 
rental affection one of the moſt delightful of 
human feelings?“ | | 
 « Whenit is placed on ſuch an object as 
this, (returned the Duke, taking Ethelinda's 
hand) it is indeed. But Ducheſs, as J have 
often told you, great concern at not having 
children, is an ill- founded regret ; look round, 
and ſce of the numbers of your friends who 
have families, how many have reaſon to la- 


ment 
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ment it. The bad propenſities of titan na- 
ture are ſo much cheriſhed inſtead of ſub- 
dued by the prevailing diiſipation of the age, 
that ingratitude, extravagance, and libertin- 
iſm are the too frequent rewards of parental 
affection.— And the father and mother, 
whole every care and attention were directed 
towards their offspring till they reached ma- 
turity, are often, from that period, only re- 
compenſed by ſights, embarraſſments and 
ingratitude. Take in the accidental occur- 
rences of ſickneſs, accidents, difficulties, and 
the attendant anxieties on ſuch connexions ; 
and I ſtill believe, as I have often endeavoured 
to perſuade you, that thoſe perſons who have 
not children, would do well to forget their 
diſappointment in reflecting upon the anxie- 
ties they probably eſcape. And yet my love 
(continued the Dute,) our happinets is in- 
deed abundantly augmented by this dear ad- 
dition.—And our ſituation is different from 
thoſe J have deſcribed, and admits of no com- 
pariſon. But we muſt proceed no further 
with the argument, for you have already, my 


. 


dear, 
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dear, (turning to the Ducheſs,) been too 
great a rake.” 


The neut morning Mrs. Hammond im- 
parted a ſecret reſpecting Miſs Patterſon 


which doubly intereſteU Ethelinda in her fa- 


vour. It was Mrs. Hammond's nephew to 
whom Miſs Patterſon was ſo much attached, 
and who was cqually ſo to her; „but,“ con- 
tinued Mrs. Hammond, „it is not in my 
power to aſſiſt them. Should fortune unex- 
nectediy imile on my brave boy, I ſhould be 
the firſt to promote their happineſs.” 

„Would you like” ſaid Ethelinda, „to 
reccive her as a companion to you.” 

« Yes, of all things; but I cannot afford to 
do ſo, for I cannot give her what, in ſuch a 
ſituation ſhe would have a right to expect.“ 

„Leave that to me,” cried Ethelinda, 
« you mult accept of 50001.” 

Madam!“ faid Mrs. Hammond, look- 
ing with the greateſt ſurprize at Ethelinda. 

et is a very ſmall return for the ſervices 
you have done me. If Miis Patterſon be- 
haves as you approve, you will then have 

it 
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it in your power of uniting her with your 
nephew, and may find comfort in their ſo- 
ſociety.” “ +» | 


Mrs. Hammond expreſſed the ſincereſt 
gratitude for this kindneſs, and breakfaſt was. 
ſcarcely over when Miſs Patterſon was an- 
nounced. Ethelinda ſoon took her into ano- 
ther apartment, and when part of the plan 


was communicated, it almoſt deprived the 


poor girl of her ſenſes, —ſhe ſobbed and cried, 
and kiſſed Ethelinda's hand. It was ſettled 


that ſhe ſhould not return with Sir Ambroſe 


and Lady Spriggs, but remain with Mrs. 
Hammond, and accompany her to the Caſtle, 
where the whole party was to continue till 
after the marriages were over. 


Two days more were paſſed at Doncaſter, 
where Ethelinda received the moſt flatter- 
ing attentions; but ſhe. and her beloved 
Lord Melworth were rejoiced when the time 
came for returning to the Caſtle, which, in- 


iced, the whole party were anxious to do. 
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When the Duke and Ducheſs retired to 


their apartment, they mutually confeſſed, 
that they loved their child to ſuch exceſs, 


that the fear of any thing happening to her, 
was now the ſource of frequent uneaſineſs 
to them. They condemned themſelves for 


giving way to ſuch apprehenſions; but could 
not conquer them, and for an excuſe con- 


nature to find happineſs without alloy. 


The morning after they returned to the 


Caſtle, Jackſon, his wife and three chil- 


dren arrived. The Duke had determined to 


ſurprize Ethelinda with their appearance, 
and had commiſſioned his ſteward to ſettle 
their affairs ; as he underſtood their greateſt 
wiſh was to live in the country, he offered 
them, as was mentioned before, a farm near 
the Caſtle. 


When they were ſhewn into the room 
where the family were fitting and beheld 
Ethelinda, they both burſt into tears, and 

8 e 
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cluded, that it was not the deſtiny of human 
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then, fearful of having done wrong, were hur- 
rying out again. 9 
« My good friends,“ cried Ethelinda, 
riſing and following them, where are you go- | 
ing? come in, I beg of you, and let me in 
preſenting you to my father and mother, 
ſhew them the preſervers of their child.“ 

« Come in, come in excellent people, 
cried the Duke and Ducheſs in a breath; 
come,“ continued the Duke, „and receive 
part of the reward due to your benevolent 
hearts.—See the effects of your care and 

kindneſs.” _ Ee 

« Heaven be praiſed,” cried Jackſon, 
dropping upon his knees, and calling on Pat- 
ty to do the ſame, and to retiirn thanks for 
the mercies they had received. 


— 


* 


An inſtantaneous impulſe made the Duke 
and Ducheſs, and every one riſe. Jacnſon 
continued ſol hing out a thouſand thanks to 
heaven, and than to the Duke, who preſently 
made him and his wife riſe and fit down. 

8 The Ducheſs made them recite every parti- 
5 | K 2 cular 
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cular that had occurred in which Ethelinda 
was concerned. 

And pray Miſs,“ cried Jackſon, having 

in a degree recovered himiclf, though ſtill 

half out of his wits with joy and ſurpriſe, 


had you ever any more trouble with that 
| FFood-for-nothing gentleman, Mr. Corbet, 
{| When he was told that Mr. Corbet was 

6 dead,“ A good riddance,” cried he, © for 


if it had not been for my Lord,—bieſs his 
honour, —I am glad to ſee him here, —I 
know not what would have become of Mis ; 
tor 1t was not in {uch a poor man's power to 
protect her, tho'ff it ſhould have gone hard 


with me before I would have ſeen her ill- 
uled. 2 


The Ducheſs loaded Mrs. Jackſon with 
preſents, u ho ſeemed equally with her huſband 
frantic with joy, and continually begging to be 
taught how to behave herſelf; indeed no- 
thing could exceed Jackſon's pleaſure at having 
quitted his unplealant ſituation and office. 
and at the thoughts of being (cttled 1 in the 
country. 
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The Duke and Ducheſs had now collected 
every perſon who had ſhewn kindneſs to their 
dꝛdored daughter. 


Sir James Corbet had written a letter to 
the Duke, ſaying ſome great miſtake had 
been made in the will of Lady Falkner ; 
and Lady Cecilia, upon finding that Mrs. 
Gregſon had ſaved part of the real will, 
| thought the only way of ſaving herſelf from 
being publickly expoled, was to throw her- 
ſelf upon the mercy of her brother; and 
therefore wrote him a ſuppliant letter, in 
which ſhe in ſome meaſure. confeſſed the 
truth, though ſhe tried to palliate her con- 
duct; and aſſured him that every poſſible 
ſatisfaction and compleat reſtitution ſhould 
be given to Lady Ethelinda. 


Lord Melworth finding how partial Ethz- 
linda was to Newton-Hall, and that. Sir 
James meant to part with it, managed ſo as 
to purchaſe the eſtate, which pleaſed Ethe- 
linda exceedingly ; as it gratified her feelings 
to have the power of {pending fome time 
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year in a place rendered ſacred to her, by the 
| remembrance of her firſt friend; and endear- 
; ed to her by the conſideration of the many 
happy years ſhe had paſſed there. 


A few more days elapſed, and every thing 
was in readineſs for the marriages ; they only 
waited for Lady Beaufort, who was now 
hourly expected from Ireland. The fifth 
day a courier arrived announcing the ap— 
proach of her ladyſhip, who, with a conſi- 
derable ſuite and great magnificence made 
her appearance about three o'ciock. 


The Duke and Lord Melworth went to 
« hand her out of her carriage, and the Ducheſs 
| and Ethclinda met her in the ſaloon. 


Lady Beaufort appeared the moſt ele- 
gant wreck of beauty that ever was ſeen, ex- 
tremely tall, but pale and thin, with eyes 
the moſt piercing and ſcrutinizing that ever 


4 * _adorned' a countenance ; her noſe was 
Grecian and her face oval. She had rather a 
[ bend in her body, with a very penſive look, 


q | excepting 
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excepting when ſhe ſcemed inclined to ſearch 
into any one's heart, which ſhe appeared 
always capable of doing, and at ſuch times had 
an intelligence of countenance that both fa- 
cinated and intimidated. She ſpoke in a 
particularly low voice, and with grace pecu- 
har to herſelf, and generally in ſome degree 
bowed to the perſon ſhe addrefled. She 
ſeemed to inſpire a ſacred awe, and it ap- 
peared impoſſible not to be guarded in her 
pretence againſt ſpeaking or acting with any 
degree of levity or impropriety. 


Lady Beaufort had been uncommonly at- 
tached to her lord; with him all worldly gaie- 
ty fled from her for ever, and happineſs only 
approached her under the form of contem- 


plation ; but as her underſtanding was of the 


farſt claſs, ſhe endeavoured to reconcile her- 


ſelf in a certain degree to events that ſhe was 


incapable of changing. Having been edu- 


cated with aſperity, and of a diſpoſition na- 


turally reſerved, ſhe had deſpotic opinions. 
With thoſe ſhe diſliked, or thoſe who of- 
fended her, however nearly allied to them, 
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ſhe would never aſſociate. J may forgive 
them, ſhe would ſay, but there is no reaſon 
for my puniſhing myſelf: The pleaſures of 
life are too few to mingle them with unne- 
ceſſary bitters; and the pains are too many, 
unneceſſarily to increaſe their weight.“ 


With this diſpoſition ſhe had uſed herſelf 
to be ſo much alone, that by degrees ſhe pre- 
terred it, and never joined the family but for 
two hours at dinner time. She deemed it 
almoſt a crime for a man, or a woman, to 
marry beneath themſelves, and declared, that 
had her {on done ſo, though ſhe might have 
forgiven, -ſhe would never have ſeen him af- 
terwards. She had few weakneſles herſelf, and 
but little indulgence to thoſe of other perſons. 
She would be charitable from principle, — 
but perhaps, was not benevolent from feel- 
ing, or generous from compaſſion ;—Yet ſhe 
thought that people in a ſuperior rank of 
life, were bound to relieve the neceflary wants 
ef the inferior, and, therefore ſeldom re- 


ſuſed 


— 
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fuſed their petitions —— uch was wy 
Beaufort. 


She deſired a private conference with Ethe- 


linda, who attended her when ſhe went to 
her apartment after dinner. I know,” 


ſaid Lady Beaufort, having ſpoken of the in- 
tended marriage, that you may very poſſibly 
be prejudiced againſt me for having refuſed 
my conſent, a circumſtance you are doubtleſs 
informed of, and which I do not wiſh to 
conceal, at a time when I confidered taat an 
alliance with you would have been deroga- 
tory to my {on for I am of opinion, that 
a certain degree of family equality is one of 
the neceſſaries to make a marriage happy. 
For happineſs, Lady Ethelinda, does not de- 
pend entirely upon the principle circum- 
ſtances that at firſtè preſent themſelves, —a 
coincidence of what ſome may even call. 
trifles are equally neceſſary. 

« Conſcious inferiority on either fide will give. 
birth to ſuſpicions that otherwiſe might not 
have exiſted, and create fancied alluſions, — 


fancied reflections, — and fancied offences, — 
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till real pique, —real altercations,—and real 
diſguſt enſue. The idea of general equality 
isabſurdityintheextreme,—it never can exiſt, 
nor could it be productive of happineſs if it 
did.—And as of all principles a levelling one, 
is ig my opinion the moſt fraught with miſ- 
chief, ſo I utterly diſapprove of every thing 
that has a tendency that way. Therefore, 
Lady Ethelinda, do not be diſguſted with me 
for declaring, that much as I wiſh for your al- 
liance now, it would have mortified me in the 
extreme, while your rank in life was doubt- 
ful ;—I could then only conſider you as a 
dazzling pebble, but now you are in my eyes 
a jewel of the firſt eſtimation.” | 


That ſuch good ſenſe ſhould be clouded 
by fo much pride. Ab, poor, defective hu- 
man nature !—was the painful reflection that 
on the moment preſented itſelf to Ethe- 
linda's mind ;—but her anſwer expreſſed a 


calm wiſh that ſhe might never forfeit, that 


good opinion Lady Beaufort now honoured 
her with, 


\ 


Some 
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Some more converſation took place, in 
which Lady Beaufort inſpired Ethelinda with 
wonder how it was poſſible for her to cheriſh 
the very haughty ſentiments ſhe poſſeſſed, at a 
time when meditation was the principal oc- 

cupation of her life; and it could only be 

accounted for, by obſerving that a prejudice 

long cheriſhed 1s, too apt to prevail over rea- 
ſon and judgment. 


Lady Beaufort expreſſed a wiſh that the 
ceremony ſhould be performed as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, as ſhe had buſineſs which required her 
preſence in London. 


Ethelinda agreed that the following Thurſ- 
day ſhould be the day, and as nothing ma- 
terial occurred between, there only remains 
to relate the tew particulars of a feſtival that, 
= ſome of our readers who love mi- 
nutiæ, may chuſe to have deliniated ; but 
it is not poſſible to deſcribe accurately the 
happineſs that reigned in the party. 


Miſs Patterſon was arrived, and her gra- 
titude to Ethelinda was boundleſs; the good 
K 6 Mr. 
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Mr. Hall ſeemed only to hve in her preſence. 
Miſs Elford was delighted: her uncle haddif- 
covered his daughter in a convent, and was 
reſtored to peace. Mrs. Hammond was tru- 
ly happy; and, in ſhort, wherever Ethelinda 
moved a croud ſeemed to follow her, for 
every one wiſhed to be where ſhe was ; but 
Lord Melworth ſometimes ſtole her away to 
have the gratification of a tète-A-tète ramble, 
and when they returned, it ſeemed as if ſhe 
had been gone a month, and every counte- 
nance brightened at her approach. 


__ Miſs Lyttleton had no one in particular to 
play her tricks upon, but amuſed the whole 
party with her lively ſallies; though ſhe too 
frequently ought to have become ſupplicant 
to Capt. Aſhley tor pardon :--for though 
ſhe loved him fincerely and ardently, ſhe 
could not forbear ſometimes torturing; him; 
but he was fo truly devoted to her, that ſee- 
ing her real attachment towards him, he 
was blind to every fault ſhe poſſeſſed. 

9 - Nhe 


The inferior party, to _ Suſan the 
honeſt houſe-maid, and the farmer who aſ- 
ſiſted Lord Melworth, were added, were ap- 
parently not leſs happy. Jones and his wife; 
Jackſon and his wife; the Fletchers, &c. &c. 
were all elated with exceſs of Joy ; and were 
all preſent when the box was opened which 
contained the original letter which had been 
intruſted to the care of Mrs. Hoſkins. The 
Duke read it aloud, but as it only contained 
a repetition of what our readers already know, 
we omit the inſerting it. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Xun. 


Concluding our Hiſtory =—which, however deſective in 
entertainment, we truſt cannot be deemed deficient 
in morality, | 


9. 


HE Ducheſs had a houſe about five 
miles diſtant, which ſhe had fitted up 
and ornamented, on account of it's ſituation 
being entirely ſurrounded with wood and 
water. This place ſhe frequently made ex- 
curſions to, and had given it to Ethelinda, 
who had been particularly ſtruck with it's 
bcauties. 0 


It 
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It was determined that HN new married 
people ſhould paſs a few days there, while the 


Ducheſs, Mrs. Hammond, and Miſs Elford, 


were to prepare an unexpected feſtival upon 


their return, 


The Duke had given orders for the moſt 


ſuperb decorations to be made in the Pavi- 


hon. — The PAvILION, rendered ſo eſtima- 
ble to him, from the intereſting ſcene be- 
tween the Ducheſs and Ethelinda. But he 
wiſhed to conſecrate it to gratitude, to adorn 
it with magnificence, ſuitable to the purpoſes 
of his ſoul, which were to expreſs, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, his thanks to Heaven 
for the unexpected reſtoration of his child, 
on the very ſpot where the bleſſing was diſ- 
cloſed. But it was contrary to his ideas, that 
any light feſtivity any trifling decorations 


or any frivolous amuſements, ſhould make 
part of a ceremony he meant to inſtitute, as 


the moſt awful one of his life. 


He 


He wiſhed the jrnaments of this recordant 
Pavilion to conſiſt of coſtly pillars of mar- 
ble, enriched with ſculpture, expreſſive of the 
ſubject he deſired to commemorate. He 
intended there ſhould be an altar in the 


middle, on the ſides of which were to be car- 


ved, in moit exquilite workmanſhip, the 
figures of the parties, diſpoled in a manner 
the beſt calculated to intereſt and affect the 
mind. 


Solemn muſic was to be introduced in the 
ceremony, and for ſome hours in the morn- 
ing he hoped to enable the mind to ſoar 
above the trifles of this world—to rife to 
Heaven—and loſe each ſublunary thought in 
grateful thanks and adoration. 


From the day of the commemoration, he 
determined, that, during his life, darkneſs 
ſhould never more obſcure the beloved ſpot 
which had ſo brightened his happineſs— but 
that, ſrom the ſet of fun, lamps ſhould be 
kept continually burning till it aroſeagain.— 

A 
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A building was therefore to be added to the 


PAVILION, for the abode of a family whoſe 


particular buſineſs it ſhould be to attend to 


that regulation. 


On the day after the ſolemn commemora- 


tion, he intended to admit of indeed a very 


different ſcene.— Dancing, ſinging, gaily 
decorated temples, fire-works, and every 
auxiliary, &c. to mirth and innocent plea- 


ſure, that hilarity offers, w ere to attend the 
joyous ſcene. 


But eral this required alength of time 


to prepare, he was obliged (o delay theſe 
commemorations for ſome weeks. He col- 
lected, however, the beſt artificers, and em- 
ployed ſo many hands, that he was aſſured 
the utmoſt diſpatch would be uted ;—and 
he was very much pleaſed and amuſed, in 
attending the execution of his plans. 


When Thurſday arrived, the Caſtle re- 
founded with) Joy and pleaſure ; ; the Duke's 
band 
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band began laying at eight o'clock in the 
morning. The ſervants were all dreffed, and 


the peaſantry crowded the great halls. The 


bells rang, and ſatisfaction and happineſs 


threw their ſweet odours around, that di- 


lated every heart, and brightened every 5 


countenance. 


Ethelinda was up early ;—her hair was 


| looſely drefled ; and on her head ſhe had 


only a ſmall chip hat, with wreaths of white 


roſes ;—a clear muſlin gown over white ſilk, 
faſtened round her waiſt with a white faſh, 
and looſe ſleeves tied round the middle of 


them, with rows of pearl. 


Miſs Lyttleton was drefled exactly the 
fame, and both looked infinitely lovely.— 
Lord Melworth went to the Duke's library, 
but not finding him there, fat down to wait 


tor his arrival. Ethelinda went there to pay 


her duty to him likewiſe. Lord Melworth 
caught her in his arms. —* My love,” he 


cried, „ you will not furely, at this blet- 


{ed 


8. 
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| ſed moment, fly from the arms of your 
Melworth.“ 


e No,” replied ſhe, leaning on his boſom. 


No earthly bleſſings, without you, could 


make your Ethelinda happy.” 


May Heaven,” returned Lord Mel- 
worth, make me worthy of you; my adored, 
my charming Ethelinda.“ 


And me of you, my —_— adored , 
 Melwor th.” 


The Duke and Ducheſs then entering, 
embraced, and ſhed tears over them both. 


They were immediately after conducted 


into the great drawing-room, where the whole 
party was aſſembled ; and from thence they 
adjourned to the chapel, where Mr. Hall 
had the happineſs to perform the ſolemn ce- 


remony, that united the moſt excellent ef 


men with the moiſt charming of women. 


c» 
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The Caſtle reſounded with acclamations ; 

and every perſon in it culled- from the tree 
of happineſs a freſh: bough, which did not 
wither till it was hung as a trophy, at 
the end of a long life, over their 


HALLOWED TOMBS. 


r IN 18. 


